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Say It With Flowers 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. FarRcHILp 

Scotty FarrcHiLp 

Kirry FarrcHiLp 

JUNIOR FAIRCHILD 

Buzz 

MOLLY 

Horry 

WaYNE CRAWFORD 

MESSENGER 

Settine: The living room of the Fatr- 
CHILD home. Before the curtains open 
a MESSENGER eniers. He carries a 
florist’s box under his arm and is ap- 
parently looking for a house number. 
In pantomime he refers to the number 
on the box, looks at the imaginary 
numbers on the curtain and finally 
halts at the curtain opening. After 
pretending to ring the doorbell, he 
waits until the curtain opens slightly, 
an arm reaches out and with a polite 
bow he delivers his package. Exit 
whistling softly to himself. After a 
pause, the curtains open revealing the 


living room of the Farrcurup home. 
Junior and his friend Buzz JonEs 
are just entering. 

Buzz: I ask you, is that any way to 
treat a pal? 

Junior: Aw, gee whiz, Buzz! Can’t you 
see it’s not my fault? I want to go to 
the old dance as bad as you do. I 
can’t help it if Carriebelle won’t go. 

Buzz: What made her change her mind? 
She was going yesterday, wasn’t she? 

JuNIoR: Sure she was going. We were 
all set. Now this morning she writes 
me this note and says the deal’s off. I 
don’t know what’s got into her. 

Buzz: Well, I know one thing. . . I’m 
not going to that Valentine Dance by 
myself. 

Junior: Stop talking about going by 
yourself. Susie will be with you, 
won’t she? 

Buzz: I mean I’m not going without 
you. It was your idea in the first 
place. You’ll just have to dig up 
another date. 








Junior: I don’t want another date. If 
I can’t take Carriebelle, I’m not 
going and that’s that. 

Buzz: Then I’m gonna call up Susie 
and tell her I can’t go either. 

Juntor: What excuse will you give? 

Buzz: I don’t know yet, but I’ll think 
of something. 

Juntor: Sounds like a rotten trick to 
me. Susie will be disappointed. Look, 
Buzz, you don’t need me at the 
dance. After you get there and start 
circulating, everything will be okay. 
Sit down here and cool yourself off. 
I’ll see if I can’t find us a coke in the 
ice box. (Exit Junior. Buzz walks 
around the room, scuffing at the rugs 
and showing by his restlessness that he 
is undergoing mental strain.) 

Buzz: Of all the luck! Me a confirmed 
woman hater talked into going to 
this old brawl] and then he walks out 
on me. It’s enough to give a guy a 
good dose of tropical fever. 

Junior (Re-entering with flower box): 
You should talk about bad luck, 
Buzz. Look at this. Here are the 
flowers Mother ordered for tonight. 
Aren’t they beauties? 

Buzz (Looking at flowers dismally): 
Gee! Gardenias. They’re neat. Say 

. why don’t you call her up and 
tell her you can’t let the flowers go 
to waste. Go on. All women like 
flowers. Maybe that’ll melt her. 

Junior: I’m not going to coax her. If 
she doesn’t want to go to the dance 
with me, let her go jump in the lake. 

Buzz: But, gee whiz, man. You don’t 
want to throw your money away like 
that. Go on, call her up. 

Junior: Oh, all right. I’ll call her, but 
it won’t do any good. 


Buzz: That’s swell. I’ll look up the 
number. 

Junior: Don’t bother. I could dial that 
number in my sleep. (Dials number) 
3-7-5-8-3- Hello. Is Carriebelle 
there? (To Buzz) This ought to be 
good! Hello, Carriebelle. . . . This is 
your big moment. Sure. . . . Sure it’s 
me. Listen, Babe . . . are you sure 
you haven’t changed your mind 
about the hop tonight? I just thought 
I’d call you up and warn you you’re 
missing out on a beautiful spray of 
gardenias... Yeah... gardenias. . . . 
That’s what I said. Of course, I’m 
not kidding. No . . . Mother ordered 
them and they’re here now. Of course 
not .. . I didn’t want to take a 
chance on having them delivered. 
Thought it would be safer to bring 
them myself. Well . . . for crying out 
loud! Is that why you were calling it 
off? Well, you make me sick. . . . 
You might have known I’d crash 
through with a corsage.... No... 
no... I’m not mad ... okay ... 
okay. . . . We’ll be seeing you about 
eight. All right....No.... Nope... 
save it for tonight. All right . . . bye. 

Buzz: Jeepers. . . . That’s what I call 
fancy fixin’. 

Junior: Can you beat it? Just because 
all the other girls got their flowers 
this morning she got sore because 
she thought I hadn’t sent her any. 
Aren’t girls the limit? 

Buzz: I'll say! Well. . . now that’s all 
settled I feel better. 

Junior: I’ll have to put this right back 
in the ice box. Gardenias are awful 
touchy. They’re like girls. You have 
to know how to handle ’em. 

Buzz: There’s a card in the box. 
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Junior: Gee, Mom thinks of every- 
thing. (Pulls out card) Look . . . “To 
my Valentine.”’ 

Buzz: That’s not your writing. 

Juntor: Of course not, Dope, the flor- 
ist writes the card. You just tell him 
what to say. 

Buzz: Well . . . I must beat it. I’ll stop 
for you and then we’ll pick up the 
girls together. 

Junrior: Right. Come on, let’s go out 
the kitchen door. I have to go down 
to the cleaner’s for my suit. We’ll 
stuff this in the ice box on the way 
out. (Starting to exit) Whoever said 
.. . Say it with flowers sure said a 
mouthful. (As the boys exit, Scotty 
comes in the opposite door. With her 
is her current admirer, WAYNE CRAW- 
FORD. They are quarreling.) 

Scorry: I don’t care what you say, 
Wayne Crawford, I’m not going to 
that dance. You only asked me at the 
last minute anyhow. 

Wayne: What do you call the last 
minute? I’ve been asking you every 
day for the last two weeks. 

Scorry: And in between times, you’ve 
been asking Myra Thompson. 

Wayne: Myra Thompson. What ever 
gave you that idea? 

Scorry: Lots of things gave me that 
idea. The way you’re always borrow- 
ing her algebra papers for one thing. 

Wayne: Ye gods! Can’t I even borrow 
a girl’s algebra papers! What does 
that have to do with a dance? 

Scotty: Well, just the same... I’m not 
going . . . and that’s final. 

Wayne: Okay, okay. If that’s the way 
you feel about it, I’m glad you’re not 
going. We’d probably have a rotten 
time, anyway. 


Scotty: A rotten time! So that’s how 
you feel about going to dances with 
me. Well, just you put this in your 
pipe and smoke it, Wayne Crawford, 
you'll never have any more rotten 
times with me. I’m through. 

Wayne: Oh, Scotty, be reasonable. I 
never said anything about having a 
rotten time with you. We always had 
wonderful times. 

Scorry: Sure, sure . . . that’s what I 
thought too up until now. You can 
just go and take Myra Thompson 
and I hope she tramps all over your 
feet up to the knees. 

Wayne: Okay. Thanks for the sug- 
gestion. Maybe I will. . . and in the 
meantime, if you change your mind 
. . . my telephone number is in the 
book. Goodbye. 

Scotty: Goodbye. (As soon as WAYNE 
exits she bursts into tears.) Oh, dear 
... Oh dear! Why did I have to act 
so mean and hateful! And I wanted 
to go to this dance more than any 
other. Oh, well . . . I'll just have to 
tell Hoppy not to bother pressing my 
dress. Hoppy . . . (No answer. Calls 
again) Hoppy . . . Oh, dear, I sup- 
pose she’s out for the afternoon. 
Now I suppose I'll have to get sup- 
per. (Exits to kitchen still calling 
“Hoppy”. In just a minute she re- 
enters, all smiles. She is carrying the 
florist’s box) Oh, they’re gorgeous! 
Perfectly gorgeous! And to think I 
talked to him like that when all the 
time he had ordered these beautiful 
flowers. Bless his old heart! I’m 
going to call him right up. (At phone) 
5-7-8-6. Hello, Mrs. Crawford? Has 
Wayne come in yet? Well, the min- 
ute he comes, would you ask him to 














call me? Oh, yes . . . I almost forgot. 
This is Scotty . . . Scotty Fairchild. 
All right, thanks. And Mrs. Craw- 
ford, tell him the flowers came and 
they’re simply super. Yes, thanks 
again. Goodbye. (Hugging the flowers 
as she starts to exit.) And you, you 
great big luscious, beautiful beauties, 
you're going right back in the re- 
frigerator until tonight. (Exits. Im- 
mediately after her exit there is a rung 
at the doorbell and she re-enters.) Oh, 
that doorbell! I hope it’s nobody for 
me this time. I’ll have to step on the 
gas if I am to press my dress and be 
ready by eight. (Exit in opposite 
direction. Off stage) Yes, yes. Fair- 
childs live here. No, Mrs. Fairchild 
isn’t in just now, but I’ll sign for it. 
(She re-enters with telegram) A wire 
for mother. That must be from Dad. 
I’ll stick it right here by the phone 
where she’ll be sure to see it. And 
now, to make myself beautiful. (Ezits. 
After a brief pause, Kirry enters with 
MOLLy, her girl friend.) 

Kitty: Just flop down any place, 
Molly, while I take a quick look in 
the refrigerator. If they’re not here, 
we’re sunk. 

Mo tty: Well, they better be here be- 
cause if they’re not, it’s too late to 
order any more. After all, you were 
chairman of the flower committee. 

Kitry: I did my part all right. I or- 
dered them in plenty of time. (Exit) 
But let’s not get in an uproar till I 
look. (Re-enters with flower box) 
Thank heaven! Here they are. 

Motty: Let’s have a look. I hope 
they’re what we ordered. 

Kitry: What do you mean .. . what 

we ordered? I thought you just said 








I was the chairman. 

Mo tty: Oh, don’t quibble. Let’s look. 
(Opening box and giving gasps of 
admiration) Oh, they’re marvellous. 

Kitty: Aren’t they perfect? Oh, she’ll 
love them. I’ve heard her say thou- 
sands of times that gardenias are 
her favorite flower. 

MoL.ty: Well, our class really is lucky 
to have Miss Wilson for our ad- 
visor. She’s the prettiest one on the 
faculty. 

Kitty: Yeah . . . I’d sure hate to waste 
gardenias on some of those old do- 
does. Now Miss Wilson is something 
else again. 

Mo tty: Don’t let them get in a draft. 
Gardenias are very delicate. 

Kitty: You sound as if they’d catch 
pne.monia. 

MOLty: Well, no kidding, I read some- 
where you have to keep them out of 
drafts. 

Kitty: Then why put them in a re- 
frigerator where they’re likely to 
freeze to death? 

Motty: Refrigerator cold isn’t the 
same as a draft. Put the lid back on 
and get them back where they belong. 

Kirry: All right, but be careful. I must 
wrap the waxed paper around them. 

Mo tty: Oh, look! There’s a card. 

Kitty: “To My Valentine!” 

Motty: That’s cute. I hope she doesn’t 
think it’s too fresh. 

Kitrry: Oh, not Miss Wilson. She’s 
broad-minded. 

Mo tty: I'll say she is. Well, I’ll dash 
over home and come back about 
seven. We'll have to go early to help 
with the decorations. 

Kitty: Wait a sec till I put these back 

in the refrigerator. (Exiis and re- 














enters) There! They’ll be nice and 

fresh for tonight. I hope she wears 

her black velvet. Gardenias look 
wonderful on black velvet. 

Mo tty: I’ll say. Well, I must scram. 
See you tonight and don’t forget to 
bring the flowers. 

Kitty: I'd like to see myself forget the 
flowers. They’ll be the high spot of 
the party. So long. (As MoLty ezits, 
Mrs. FArIrcHILp enters.) 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Oh, hello, Molly. 

MoLtty: Hello, Mrs. Fairchild. Kitty 
and I have just been polishing off the 
last minute details for our class 
Valentine Party. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: We’ve heard nothing 
else at our house for a week but that 
party. I hope it goes off smoothly. 

Mo.ty: Oh, it will. Goocbye. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Goodbye, dear. (Exit 
Mouty. Jo Kirry) Is everything 
under control in your department? 

Kitty: I guess so. We’re going up to 
school early so we can put the finish- 
ing touches on the decorations. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Then you'd better fly. 
I must speak to Hoppy about supper. 

Kitty: If you can find her, you’re a 
better detective than I am. 

Mrs. Farrcurip: Isn’t she in the 
kitchen? 

Kirry: Not unless she’s in the oven. I 

haven’t seen her at all. Well, I’ll go 

take my bath before the rest of the 
tribe starts hammering at the door. 

Even now, it sounds as if Scotty beat 

me to it. (Exits yelling “Gangway . . . 

here I come. . . . Clear the decks!’’) 


Mrs. FatrcuiLp: Never a dull moment 
in this house. Well, I might as well go 
see what’s in the refrigerator for 
supper. (Exits and re-appears with 
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the now familiar flower box) Gar- 

denias — Somebody in this house is 

pretty lucky. I suppose they’re for 

Scotty. She’s the belle of the ball 
these days. I wonder if she’s seen 
them. (Starts to set the box on tele- 
phone table and sees telegram) Oh... 
oh .. . here’s a little something for 
Mrs. Fairchild. I hope it’s from my 
Valentine in the Navy. (Opens it) 
And that’s just who sent it... . The 
old darling! (Reading) “Hope the 
flowers reach you in time for Valen- 
tine’s. Love to all. Dad.” Well, that 
explains the mystery. . . . If he isn’t 
an old sweetheart! He’s sent me 
gardenias every year on Valentine’s 
Day. I should have known they were 
from him. Well, I’ll just put them 
away and wear them at dinner to- 
night to surprise the children. (Starts 
to exit as JuNioR enters. He carries a 
cleaning bag containing a suit.) 

JuNn1oR: Hya, Moms. I see you got the 
flowers. 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: Oh, so you found 
them first. How do you like them? 

Junior: They’re keen. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: I’m just putting 
them back in the ice box. (E zt.) 

Junror (Calling): They sure saved my 
neck . . . those posies. When’s supper 
ready? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp (Re-entervng): What 
did you say, dear? 

Juntor: I said, when’s supper ready? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: That’s a hard ques- 
tion to answer. Hoppy doesn’t seem 
to be in evidence. I’ll have to rustle 
a few things together. 

Junior: Want me to help? Buzz and I 
have to get an early start. 

Mrs. Fartrcuitp: Oh, no. You don’t 


need to help. Just take your suit 
upstairs. You'll have time to dress 
before supper if you like. Hoppy will 
probably be along any minute. I 
have an idea she went to the store. 

Hoppy (Entering on Mrs. FatrcHiLp’s 
last line): That’s just where I’ve been, 
Mrs. Fairchild. The minute I saw 
those gorgeous flowers, I said to my- 
self. .. Hoppy, you march yourself 
down street and buy this family a 
valentine. And here it is, the biggest 
box of candy I could find . . . for you 
and the whole gang. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup (Accepting big heart 
box of candy): Why Hoppy! What a 
surprise! 

Juntor: Gee, Hoppy. That’s swell. 

Mrs. FarrcuiLp: But what flowers are 
you talking about? 

Horry: The flowers you sent me for 
my Valentine. (Wiping eyes with 
handkerchief) I was downright 
touched . . . and that sweet card... 
“To My Valentine.” I bet Miss 
Scotty fixed that up. 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: But, Hoppy, oh, my 
goodness, this is embarrassing. You 
see, those flowers weren’t for you... 

Junior: Gosh, no! They’re for me. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: For you? What in the 
world makes you think they’re for 
you? 

Junior: Well, didn’t you order a cor- 
sage for me to give Carriebelle? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Yes, but. . . (Phone) 

Juntor: I'll get it . . . Fairchild’s resi- 
dence. .. . Yeah . . . she’s here. 
(Yelling) Scotty . . . phone. 

Scotty (Off stage): Coming! 

Hoppy: This is beginning to sound like 
a merry mix-up. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: It certainly is. . 


You see... . I happen to know that 
the flowers are for me. . . . That card 
proves it. (Scotry enters.) 

Scotry: Oh I hope that’s Wayne .. . 
(At phone) Hello, hello, Wayne. Oh, 
I’m so glad you called. Oh, Wayne, I 
can’t tell you how sorry I am about 
this afternoon, but those flowers 
fixed everything. Did I get them? Of 
course, I got them . . . and I love 
them. Certainly, I’m going to the 
dance. That is, if you still want me 
... All right... Well, I can’t talk 
right now . . . I’ll tell you when I see 
you. Okay. I’ll be ready at eight. 
xoodbye. (Hangs up) Oh, Mother, 
Wayne and I had the most awful fight 
and then I found these flowers in the 
refrigerator. (Stares at flowers and 
then at JuNior) How did they get out 
here? Junior Fairchild, what’s the 
idea of meddling with my flowers. 
You put these right back. 

Junrior: What the heck? Your flowers? 
They’re my flowers. 

Scortry: They are not. They’re mine. 
Wayne sent them to me. See... 
Gardenias . . . and there’s the card . . 
“To My Valentine.” You don’t sup- 
pose anyone would send you flowers 
with a card like that, do you? 

Juntor: No, but they’re not for me. 

Scotty: That’s what I’m telling you, 
they’re for me. 

Junior: They’re not! They’re for 
Carriebelle. Mom bought them. 
Didn’t you, Moms? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I’ve been trying to 
tell all of you, they’re for me. Here is 
a telegram from Dad. He sent them 
to me. He’s sent me gardenias every 
year since we were engaged on 
Valentine’s Day. 
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Scotty: Really, this is too silly for 
words! I just talked to Wayne this 
very minute... and he said... 

Juntor: Did he say they were for you? 
Did he say he sent them? 

Scotty: Well, no... not exactly but I 
know he did. I’m positive. 

Horry: This is too much for me. And 
there’s no name on the box, that’s 
why I was so sure they were for me. 

Kitty (Entering in a bathrobe): I just 
thought I’d better run down and see 
if I remembered to put the lid on 
those flowers. . . . Well, for mercy’s 
sake. How did they get in here? 

JuNrIoR: I suppose you think these are 
your flowers? 

Kitry: And whose do you suppose they 
are? Of course, they’re mine. 

Junior: Ye gods! Who’d be sending 
you flowers? 

Kitty: Myself. I ordered them for 
Miss Wilson. I’m chairman of the 
flower committee . . . and I chose 
them myself. Don’t you think they’re 
beautiful, Moms? 

Mrs. FatrcuiLp: They’re lovely, Kitty, 
but they’re not for you. 

Kitty: Not for me... Oh, I see... you 
mean... they’re not for me because 
they’re for Miss Wilson. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: They’re not for Miss 
Wilson either, Kitty. They’re for me. 
I just had a wire from your father 
saying he had sent me flowers for 
Valentine’s Day. 

Kitty: Holy smokes! Then where are 
my flowers? 

Junior: And mine? 

Scorry: And mine? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Well, I can explain 

where Junior’s are. I had them sent 

directly to Carriebelle. (Doorbell.) 





Junror: I’ll go. 

Kitty: Oh dear. I’ll never get on any 
committees again if this is a sample 
of my luck. 

Junior (At door): Yes, this is 29 Elm 
Street. Yes, we have some gardenias. 
Well, for the love of mike, come in. 
(Enters with dazed-looking messenger 
boy.) This guy says he delivered a 
box of gardenias here by mistake. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: By mistake! You 
mean these flowers aren’t for me. 

MESSENGER Boy: No, lady, they’re for 
39 Elm Street. I’m kinda near- 
sighted and I made a mistake. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: And what a mistake! 

Scotry: Here, take them and be sure 
you deliver them to the right place 
next time. 

Kirry: And take the card with them. 

Hoppy: Somebody else will be getting a 
valentine. 

MEssENGER: I’m awful sorry but that’s 
how things are in the flower business. 
Thanks a lot. I see they’re still fresh. 
Gee, I’m glad you didn’t take ’em 
out of the box. This might have cost 
me my job. 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: Well, go along, son, 
and look where you’re going next 
time. 

MESSENGER (Fits): Thanks, lady, I 
will. Happy Valentine Day. 

Junior: Aw, say it with flowers. 

Mrs. Farrcuip (Laughing): Well, 
that’s a good one on me. I guess 
Dad’s flowers have been held up 
somewhere but this wire is good 
enough for me. 

Junior: Well, anyhow, if you had mine 

sent to Carriebelle, the country’s 

saved. When they arrive, she’ll think 
she’s getting two bunches. 





Hoppy: Well, I might as well get 
supper. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: And if you'll look on 
your bureau, Hoppy, you’ll find a 
Valentine that’s really for you. 

Scotry: I wonder if Wayne sent me 
flowers after all. 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: There’s still the six 
o’clock delivery, you know. 

Kitty: And what about me? 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: Cross your fingers, 
Kitty, and keep your mind on that 
six o’clock delivery. (Doorbell.) 





Kitty and Scorry (Jn a rush): That’s 
forme... 
Mrs. Farrcuitp: I hope it’s for both of 
you and I hope it’s gardenias. 
OrrstaGE Voice: Flowers for Fair- 
child — 29 Elm Street . . . Three 
boxes... 
Mrs. Farrcurup: Dear me. . . that 
must be for me... (Runs off) 
Junior: Ye gods! Aren’t women funny! 
Don’t take any wooden gardenias, 
girls . . . (Quick curtain.) 
THE END 


The Winter of Our Discontent 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
CapTaIn MARTIN 
COLONEL STEWART 
Mrs. GopFREY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CORPORAL QO’ LEARY 
LIEUTENANT SEYMOUR 
Lucy JONES 
PrivaTE Harvey JONES 
MESSENGER 

SettTine: The office of WASHINGTON’s 
staff at Valley Forge. 

Te: February, 1778. 

At Rise: Captain MarrtIN is seated at 
table, writing, as COLONEL STEWART 
enters. 

Stewart: How are things this morn- 
ing, Captain? 

Martin (Laying pen aside): Rather 
bad, Colonel Stewart. In fact, I think 
they couldn’t be much worse. 

Stewart (Sitting at table): More sick- 


ness? 





Martin: Yes. At least a hundred men 
with frozen hands and feet. Perhaps 
twenty with dysentery. . . . But 
that’s not what worries me most. 

Stewart: Desertions, I suppose? 

Martin (Rising and pacing floor): A 
larger number than usual. Let a dark 
night come and dozens slip through 
the lines. The storm has made it easy 
for them to get away: it’s almost im- 
possible for the sentries to see or hear 
them in the snow. At any rate, that’s 
what they give as their excuse. 

Stewart: Sit down, Captain. (MARTIN 
sits) .. . What do you mean? You 
think the sentries are abetting de- 
sertion? 

Martin: I wouldn’t go as far as that, 
sir; but I believe some of them are 
sympathetic. 

Stewart: Sometimes, Captain, I’m al- 
most sympathetic, myself. It’s hard 
to blame a man for wanting to get 





























away from all this cold and suffering. 

Not too much food, not enough 

clothing to keep them warm, old 

rags to serve as shoes! Pain and hun- 
ger are powerful aids to desertion. 

Martin: There’s something more pow- 
erful than that, Colonel: it’s worry 
about home. 

Stewart: But our mail service has 
been most efficient under very trying 
conditions: letters have been coming 
through. 

Martin: That’s just it, sir: I’m afraid 
far too many should never get 
through. 

Stewart: You astound me, Captain! 
Would you deprive the men of the 
one pleasure of their lives? 

Martin: You don’t understand me, 
sir. Some of these letters are most 
disheartening to our troops. They 
tell of conditions at home: sickness, 
lack of money, the need of help on 
the farms. I fear that when spring 
comes, hundreds will leave our ranks 
as soon as their term of enlistment is 
up, and some won’t wait even for 
that: they’ll be thinking more of 
plowing and seeding than of fighting. 

Stewart: How many men had we 
when we marched in here? 

MartTIN: Twelve thousand. 

Stewart: And now? 

Martin: About six thousand. It’s hard 
to say exactly: the number changes 
so from day to day. 

Stewart: I fear we have been too 
lenient in the matter of desertions. 

Martin: We have only carried out the 
General’s orders, sir. The General is 
a very tender-hearted man. 

Stewart: Not only tender-hearted but 

wise — very, very wise. His purpose, 


above all else, is to keep the army to- 
gether as long as possible. But I’m 
convinced that we must adopt 
sterner measures now. Deserters 
should be shot as soon as their guilt 
is established. I shall make that 
recommendation to the General. 

Martin: Very good, sir. And mean- 
while we shall take precautions that 
there is less temptation to desert. 
We'll post only the most dependable 
men as sentries; we’ll keep a watch- 
ful eye on all suspicious characters. 

STEWART: Who is on duty on the 
Philadelphia road? That’s a most 
important point. 

Martin: Several reliable men, with 
Corporal O’Leary in charge. 

Stewart: Good! O’Leary can be de- 
pended upon. Have you assigned 
Private Jones to sentry duty? 

Martin: No; I — I have rather hesi- 
tated to do that, sir. 

Stewart: Why not? General Wash- 
ington thinks he is one of the best 
soldiers in the army. He’s a great 
favorite with the General. 

Martin: I know that, Colonel, but the 
fact is I — I — 

STEwART: Out with it, man! You can 
speak frankly to me. 

Martin: Well, I hate to say this, sir, 
but Private Jones is one of the men 
I suspect. 

Stewart (Amazed): Suspect? Suspect 
of what? 

Martin: I believe he is preparing to 
desert. The letters he has been get- 
ting from home seem to upset him. 
He was here talking to the General 
for more than an hour yesterday. I 
guess he was trying to get a leave of 
absence. I saw him when he came 








out, and he looked depressed. 

Stewart: He has a wife and child in 
New York, I understand. 

Mart: I suppose army life is hard for 
a man who has been an actor. Jones 
was with Douglas’s players, you 
know, and I suspect military dis- 
cipline is rather distasteful to him. 
(Enter Mrs. GODFREY.) 

Mrs. Goprrey: I wonder if you gentle- 
men can suggest anything for the 
General’s lunch that will tempt his 
appetite. He has eaten almost noth- 
ing for days. I’m worried about him. 

Stewart: I wouldn’t worry, Mrs. 
Godfrey. There are times when all of 
us don’t do justice to our meals — 
even when we have something to eat. 

Mrs. GopFrey: But it’s not only that: 
he doesn’t sleep. 

Stewart: He doesn’t? 

Mrs. Goprrey: No, sir. I don’t believe 
he went to bed last night. I heard 
him pacing the floor. He didn’t even 
come to breakfast. There’s some- 
thing on his mind, I tell you. It must 
be pretty dreadful: he’s not easily 
disturbed. 

Martin: A general in a war like this 
always has something on his mind. 
(Enter WASHINGTON. The men rise. 
Mrs. GopFrey eyes him solicitously.) 

WasHINGTON: Good morning, gentle- 
men. How are you, Mrs. Godfrey? 

Martin: Good morning, General. 

Stewart: I trust you rested well. 

Mrs. Goprrey: Isn’t there something 
special I can get for your lunch? 

WASHINGTON: Just a little toast and 
tea, if you please. 

Mrs. GopFrrey: Toast and tea? Why, 
that’s not enough to keep a bird 
alive. (Exits. WASHINGTON goes to 
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window and looks out anxiously.) 

WASHINGTON: Have you seen Private 
Jones this morning, Captain? 

Martin: No, General, I haven’t. Lieu- 
tenant Seymour was taking the roll 
of Jones’s company a few minutes 
ago. Shall I ask him about Jones? 

WasHINGTON: I wish you would. 

Martin: Immediately, General. (Exits. 
WASHINGTON comes to table and sits 
at one end, toying with objects there, 
obviously troubled.) 

STEwarRT: Are you anxious about the 
situation here, General? 

WasHINGTON: I am anxious about the 
situation everywhere, Colonel. 

StewarT: Do you expect Howe to 
attack? 

Wasuineoton: I do. I can’t understand 
why he hasn’t attacked before. He 
must know that my few ragged regi- 
ments are no match for his fully 
equipped army. Why won’t Congress 
listen to me? I have begged them to 
send me men and money. If I can 
only hold on until spring I believe 
our cause will be safe, especially if 
France should grant us full assistance. 

Stewart: And they will do so, you 
think? 

WASHINGTON: Nobody can tell; we can 
only hope. Our representatives are 
negotiating with them right now. 

Stewart: Something is needed desper- 
ately to bolster the morale of the 
men. If we could only make them 
feel that they are not fighting in a 
hopeless cause! This horrible winter 
drags on and on. Forever rain and 
cold and snow! I sometimes tell my- 
self there’s never been anything but 
winter in the world. 

WASHINGTON: You remind me of words 
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I keep repeating to myself. Do you 
recall the opening lines of King 
Richard the Third? “Now is the win- 
ter of our discontent.” They have 
helped me immeasurably, for they 
suggest that, after all, winter passes 
and life may be sweeter because it 
was once so hard. I have faith enough 
to believe, Colonel, that a spring of 
rich fulfillment will follow our winter 
of discontent. (Enter MARTIN.) 

Martin: I am sorry to report, Gen- 
eral, that Private Jones was absent 
from roll call. Lieutenant Seymour 
has sent to find out if he’s ill. 

WasHINGTON (Rising): Thank you, 
Captain. If Jones is found, please 
send him in to see me. 

Martin: I will, General. (Exit Wasu- 
INGTON. MARTIN sits at table.) 

Stewart: Do you think Jones is sick? 

Martin: I doubt it. He was in the best 
of health yesterday. (Enter Sry- 
MOUR. ) 

Seymour: I have come to report on the 
case of Private Jones. 

Martin: Take a seat, Lieutenant. 

Seymour (Sitting at table): It looks 
bad. 

Martin: How so? 

Seymour: I sent a man to Jones’s hut. 
He wasn’t there. His bunk hadn’t 
been touched, and Private Carson, 
one of the men who shares the hut 
with Jones, said that Jones hadn’t 
been there all night. 

Martin: It does look bad. Did you 
find out anything further? 

Seymour: Yes. Carson says as he was 
returning to the hut last night he 
saw @ man running into the woods 
with a large bundle. It looked like 
clothing. 
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Martin: Did Carson recognize the 
man? 

Seymour: No; he couldn’t see him: it 
was too dark, but he thinks it must 
have been Jones. (Rising) I'll be 
going. I have my inspection to make. 
(Exits.) 

Stewart: What do you make of it, 
Captain? 

Martin: I’m afraid my suspicions are 
justified. This will be a bitter dis- 
appointment to the General. (Enter 
O’Lerary, brushing snow from his 
coat.) 

O’Leary: A howling storm it is, fit for 
nayther man nor beast. 

Martin: When did you leave your 
post, O’ Leary? 

O’Leary: Not ten minutes ago it was, 
sir. 

Martin: Have you something to re- 
port? Was there anything unusual 
during the night? 

O’Leary: That there was, Captain. 
That there was! One of them sneakin’ 
Britishers tried to git through our 
lines. 

Martin: What! 

O’Lxary: I was as surprised as you are, 
Captain. I could hardly believe me 
own eyes. But there he was, right in 
front of me. Kind o’ dazed he 
seemed, sort o’ walkin’ in circles, not 
a hundred yards away. 

Martin: You challenged him, of 
course? 

O’Lxrary: I did that, sir. I yeiled to him 
fer the pass word. Never a word he 
answered. 

Martin: You’re sure it wasn’t one of 
our own men? 

O’Lrary: As sure as that me name’s 
O’Leary. The moon was jest peepin’ 








through the clouds at the time an’ I 
seen his uniform. 

Martin: You took him prisoner? 

O’Lrary: NO, sir. 

Martin: You let him escape? O’ Leary, 
this is serious! 

O’Leary: That it is, sir. But somethin’ 
the rascal said put me off guard. 
“What is yer name?” I shouts, an’ he 
yells back, “Jones!’”’ It took me a 
minute to realize that it was only a 
clever trick of the rogue to gain a 
little time: he knew there must be a 
hundred men of that name in our 
army. Then I let him have it. 

Martin: You fired? Over his head, I 
suppose? 

O’Lzeary: No, sir; right at him. 

Martin: Do you think you wounded 
him badly? 

O’Leary: I’m afraid I didn’t even hit 
him, sir. The moon was under a 
cloud jest then, an’ the wind an’ the 
snow was in me face. A couple of us 
searched the woods all night, but we 
could find nayther hide nor hair of 
him, sir. 

Martin: General Washington must 
hear of this. . . . That will do, 
O’Leary. Report to Lieutenant Sey- 
mour and tell him I sent you for a 
detail of men to continue the search. 
That man must be found at all costs. 
The fate of our army may be at 
stake. 

O’LeEary: Very good, sir. (Ezits.) 

Stewart: Well, Captain, it looks as 
though you were right: General 
Washington’s confidence has been 
sadly misplaced. 

Martin: It’s worse than I thought — 
much worse. This is more than de- 
sertion: it’s treachery. 
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Stewart: Maybe that man O’Leary 
saw wasn’t Jones, after all. 

Martin: Maybe not — but I’m afraid 
it was. Remember that bundle of 
clothing Carson spoke of? What 
bothers me is how Jones could get 
hold of a British uniform. 

Stewart: I see nothing especially dis- 
turbing about that, Captain. But I’d 
give a great deal to know why he 
was wearing it. 

Martin: But I tell you, Colonel, it 
isn’t easy for a mere private to ob- 
tain the enemy’s uniform. Jones 
must have had an accomplice. There 
must be some man higher up. It’s our 
duty to find out who helped him. 

Srewart: I agree with you, but I’m 
more concerned just now with the 
consequences of his act. It may mean 
the destruction of our entire army. 
I am convinced that General Howe 
hasn’t attacked only because he 
over-estimates our strength. If a 
traitor should let him know our real 
condition, Howe would move against 
us at once. 

Martin: We must take some counter- 
measure, Colonel. 

Stewart: I’ll consult the General im- 
mediately. (Rises and goes out. 
Commotion outside door. O’LEaRY’s 
voice, and then a woman’s voice in pro- 
test. Enter O’ Leary, leading a young 
woman.) 

O’Leary: Come along with ye now; 
don’t let’s have no trouble. 

Martin: What’s the matter, O’Leary? 

O’Leary: This little lady, sir, tryin’ to 
git through our lines an’ pretendin’ 
she was somebody else — jest like 
that British scamp. 

Lucy: I must see the General! 
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O’Lrary: I ask her who she was. An’ 
do ye know what she says? She says, 
‘“‘Me name’s Jones.” Tryin’ the same 
trick as that rogue last night! 

Lucy: I must see him, I tell you. 

O’Leary: Just a minute, me lady. 
There are a few things we'd like to 
know first — an’ remember ye can’t 
fool O’Leary. We must have yer 
name. Now don’t be tellin’ me it’s 
Jones. 

Lucy: That’s right: it is Jones. 

O’Leary: What! 

Martin: That will do, O’Leary. Let me 
question this young woman. You 
may go. (Exit O’Lxary.) Be seated, 
please. (Lucy sits.) Why are you 
here? 

Lucy: I’ve got to see General Wash- 
ington. Won’t you take me to him? 
(Enter Stewart. He takes seat at 
table.) 

Martin: Your name you say, is Jones? 

Lucy: Yes; I’m Lucy Jones — Private 
Harvey Jones’s wife. I’ve come all 
the way from New York. I am sure 
that the General will talk with me. 

Stewart: The General is a very busy 
man, Mrs. Jones. Before we can ar- 
range an interview we shall have to 
know your business with him. What 
is your reason for coming? 

Lucy: It was on account of my hus- 
band’s letter. I came to beg the Gen- 
eral for mercy. 

Stewart: Mercy? Mercy for whom? 

Lucy: My husband. 

Martin: What has he done? 

Lucy: Oh, I know he must have been 
out of his mind: he has always been 
so loyal to the army, so devoted to 
General Washington. I guess it 
must have been what I wrote him 
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from home about how hard it was 
for me to get along and how sick our 
little daughter had been. When his 
letter came, it almost drove me crazy. 
I’ve been traveling three days and 
nights. I hope I’m not too late. 

STEWART: You will have to make your- 
self clearer, madam. What did your 
husband’s letter say? 

Lucy: He said he was writing to say 
goodbye in case he didn’t come back. 

Martin: Come back from where? 

Lucy: He was going into the British 
lines; he said he couldn’t write more 
than that. I came here as quickly as 
I could. I thought if I could see the 
General and lay the whole matter be- 
fore him, he might be merciful. I 
know the penalty for desertion. I 
hoped I might even be in time to pre- 
vent Harvey from carrying out his 
plan. Is there still a chance? 

Stewart: I regret to inform you, 
madam, that we don’t know where 
your husband is. We haven’t seen 
him since yesterday. 

Lucy: It is too late, then! 

Martin: I’m afraid it is. But we'll let 
you talk to the General. (Rises) 
This way, please. (Lucy follows him 
to door. He opens the door for her.) 
You'll find him in that room across 
the hall. (Exit Lucy. He closes door 
and returns to chair.) Well, Colonel, I 
guess that about proves our case. 

Srewart: I’m afraid it does. I’m sorry. 
I always liked Jones, and the General 
trusted him implicitly. 

Martin: I wonder what action he will 
take if Jones is captured. 

Stewart: I don’t know. Of course, 
Jones’s past record is in his favor, 
and his wife’s coming here may help 








him. (Enter O’Leary and another 
soldier with JonEs between them.) 

O’Lreary: We found him all right, 
Captain. Sneakin’ about our lines 
again. 

Martin: Well, here you are, Jones! 

Jones: Yes, here I am, sir, alive and 
well — thanks to O’Leary’s shoot- 
ing. 

O’Leary: Insultin’ the best shot in the 
American Army, are ye? Thought 
ye’d fool O’Leary last night, did ye? 
Well, we’ve got ye now — British 
uniform an’ all. This means hangin’ 
or shootin’, me lad. Which would ye 
be preferrin’, now? 

Jones: I’d prefer shooting — if you are 
to do the firing. 

O’Lrary: Shootin’, says he. Sure he 
knows it’s in his stars that he can’t 
be shot: he was born to be hanged. 
(Enter WASHINGTON with Lucy.) 

Wasuincton: I thought I heard a 
familiar voice. Ah, Jones, at last! 
I’m glad to see you, my friend. 

O’Leary (Amazed): It’s glad to see 
him, ye are, General, an’ him wearin’ 
the uniform of the enemy? 

Lucy (Rushing to Jones and throwing 
her arms about him): Harvey! How 
anxious I’ve been! 

WasHINGTON: Release your prisoner’s 
arms, O’Leary. (O’LEARY does so, 
and JonEs embraces Lucy) You see, 
he wants to use them. (O’LEaRY 
moves towards door.) Don’t go, 
O’Leary. I wish you all to hear this. 

. Sit down, Jones . . . and Mrs. 
Jones. (They sit.) Did you accom- 
plish your mission, Jones? (He sits.) 

Jones: I did, sir. 

WasuincTon: Not without difficulty, I 
suppose? 


Jones: The chief difficulty, sir, came 
from O’Leary here. You see, sir, as 
you suggested, I waited until I got 
beyond our lines to change uniforms. 

Martin: To change uniforms? 

WASHINGTON: Perhaps /’d better ex- 
plain. I procured a British uniform 
for Jones. (Jo Martin) Now you 
know, Captain, who the man higher 
up was. I had to know whether 
Howe intended to attack. . . . Now, 
Jones, you may proceed with your 
story. 

Jones: After I put on the British uni- 
form I got turned about somehow in 
the storm, and before I knew it I 
was almost back in our lines. I 
couldn’t convince O’Leary that I 
was Jones, and when he fired I was 
fortunate enough to run in the right 
direction. Before long I was on the 
Philadelphia road; the rest was easy. 
I even got a ride from a man who 
was taking supplies to the British. 

Wasuincton: Did you have any 
trouble finding the tavern I spoke of? 

Jonrs: None whatsoever, sir. The man 
drove me there. My chief problem 
was waiting round until General 
Howe came in to breakfast. One of 
the waiters was from London and he 
kept asking me questions. 

WASHINGTON: Suspected you, did he? 

Jones: Not exactly, sir. My long ex- 
perience in playing Englishmen on 
the stage stood me in good stead. 
The waiter said he knew from my ac- 
cent that I was from London, and he 
wanted to know what district I lived 
in, when I had last seen the city, and 
a hundred other details. It was rather 
embarrassing. 

WasHINGTON: I realized I needed an 
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actor for this mission. You are prob- 
ably the only man in camp who 
could deceive the British into think- 
ing he was an Englishman. . . . Howe 
did come to the tavern? 

Jonrs: Eventually he did, sir. It was 
getting late when he arrived with 
three of his officers. I took a table 
not three feet from theirs: I could 
hear every word they spoke. 

WASHINGTON: What did they talk 
about, Jones? 

JoNEs: Suppers, dances, the theater — 
almost anything except war. When 
they referred to our army, they 
called it “that miserable rabble.” 
They left no doubt that they were in 
no hurry to move against us; they 
believe they can take us by merely 
reaching out their hand. I’d stake 
my life, sir, that there will be no 
attack. 

WASHINGTON: You have done mag- 
nificently, Jones. I am eternally 
grateful to you. 

Jones: Thank you, General. 

Wasuincton: And I am going to ar- 
range a leave of absence for you so 
that you may go back home to see 
that little girl of yours. 

Lucy: I can never thank you enough, 
General. 

WASHINGTON: Meanwhile, O’Leary, 
escort Mr. and Mrs. Jones to one of 
the huts. And, remember, when they 
leave they will have a pass: I don’t 
want you shooting their heads off. 

Jones: Oh, we are always safe when 
O’Leary’s on duty, General: that 
gun of his never — 

O’Leary: No more o’ that, me lad, or 
rll — 

Lucy: Now, boys! Come; we must go. 


(Takes arm of each and goes out with 
them.) 

Stewart: I must congratulate you, 
General, on the success of Jones’s 
mission and the secrecy with which 
it was carried out. 

WASHINGTON: Secrecy was essential, 
Colonel. I have always held that a 
secret shared with more than one 
person ceases to be a secret. (Enter 
MESSENGER.) 

MESSENGER: A dispatch for General 
Washington. 

Wasuineton: Thank you. (Takes dis- 
patch) You may go. (Exit MEssEN- 
GER. WASHINGTON breaks seal and 
glances over dispatch.) 

Stewart (Laughing): I guess O’Leary 
will never hear the end of that shoot- 
ing last night. 

Martin (Chuckling): Lucky for us all 
that he missed. The “best shot in the 
American Army”! 

WASHINGTON (Waving dispatch) : Glori- 
ous news, gentlemen. They have 
done it! The French have signed a 
treaty of alliance with us. Their fleet 
is sailing across the Atlantic to lift 
the British blockade. We owe an 
immense debt to our diplomats. 

MartTIn: Not to our diplomats alone, 
General. If you had not stubbornly 
held your battered army together 
here at Valley Forge, the French 
might never have come to our as- 
sistance. 

Stewart: Yes, General, it was you 
who could see beyond the winter of 
our discontent. 

WasHINGTON: We'll soon forget the 
long, hard months we spent here. 

StewaktT: History will not forget, sir. 
It will record your dogged will and 








courage that brought about the birth 
of a new nation. 

WASHINGTON: You exaggerate my vir- 
tues, Colonel. You overlook the con- 
tributions of my staff. You must re- 
member what our men have done. I 
sometimes have felt that you and 
Martin here have been unduly dis- 
couraged by the desertions from our 
ranks. What a very small proportion 
they are! If history is to record any- 
thing of this desperate winter, let it 
not forget the sublime bravery and 


loyalty and sacrifice of the private 
soldier who hungered and suffered 
and died here. 

Srewart: I think you are right, Gen- 
eral: they are the glory of the 
American Army. 

WasuincTon: Get the men together, 
Colonel. I will address them. I want 
to read them this dispatch and ex- 
press to them the thanks of the na- 
tion they have called into being. 


THE END 


Party Dress 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Characters 

Prcey WHITE, a girl of fifteen 

Fay Waitt, her sister, seventeen 

Bas, a friend of Fay’s 

CarTER, Fay’s date, a boy of nineteen 

Dick, Bas’s date, about the same age 

Grant Mason, a boy of fifteen 

Henry Mason, uncle of GRANT’s 

Lixy, colored maid 

SETTING: PEGGyY’s room. 

At Rise: Precey is seated at a desk writ- 
ing. She continues scribbling for nearly 
a minute, then picks up letter and 
reads aloud. 

Pra: “Dear Lee, a most exciting thing 
has happened to me! I’ve been in- 
vited to a dance. A real dance — and 
even Fay was delighted to get a bid. 
It’s being given by the Masons — 
remember that huge house the other 
side of the woods. I was only invited 
yesterday to be a partner for a 
nephew, fifteen, Grant Mason, who 
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came unexpectedly. Dad didn’t want 
me to go. He said it would spoil me 
for simple parties. And mother said 
fathers never wanted their girls to 
grow up — but what could I wear? 
Then the most amazing thing hap- 
pened! Fay offered me her beautiful 
pink chiffon — brand new! It’s to be 
her best evening dress for college all 
winter! May the saints protect me 
when I drink lemonade. 

If only you were here and going 
to the party too it would be tops: we 
always have such a swell, silly time 
together. 

I wonder if dad’s right and this will 
prove a crisis in my life! After all, 
I’ll be sixteen in a few months — 
and that’s not so young. Suppose I 
turn out the belle of the ball and the 
next time you see me, instead of 
being a crazy kid, I’m sleek and 
sophisticated! Golly!” 








Fay (Calls from off stage): Peg... 

Pea: Coming. 

Fay: You'd better if you’re going to 
give yourself a cold cream massage. 

Prec: Rats. (Scribbles and reads as she 
does so) “Ill finish this when I get 
back.” 


CURTAIN 
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THE PLAY 

SETTING: An opening in the woods. 

At Rise: GRANT, in dirty white flannels 
and blue jacket is building a fire in the 
hollow of a large stone. He sets a grate 
over it, then hearing voices in the dis- 
tance covers the grate with a branch 
and ducks behind stone. Fay, a pretty 
blonde girl, enters with CARTER. 

CarTER: There’s the house. See the 
light through the trees? 

Fay: Wait here — don’t go any nearer. 
(Enter Bas and Dick, followed by 
Prec. The older girls wear short coats, 
but PEG is wrapped in her camel’s hair 
coat, beneath which her dress is hidden) 

Dick: See! I told you it was no dis- 
tance. 

BaB: No distance! I wish you’d been 
wearing spiked heels. (Leans against 
rock and takes off sandal.) 

Fay: And a long dress that catches in 
every bramble. 

Prec: Why don’t you hold it up, the 
way I do? 

CarTER: Peggy, my dear, if only they 
were young enough to have your 
common sense. 

Fay: If you two had only told me you 
couldn’t get one car between you, I 
might have wangled the family 
chariot. 

Prec: And kept mom and dad from 
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Bette Davis? Rats. 

Dick: These spoiled dames ought to 
have been born with a rickshaw tied 
to them. 

Carter: Listen! An orchestra! 

Fay: Certainly. This is a swanky affair 
—and us going in the servants’ 
entrance! (Bas has joined them.) 

Dick: We don’t seem to be going in by 
any entrance. What’s the idea? 

Fay: You’re to scout around and find 
out how we can arrive by the front 
door. 

Dick: Come on, Daniel Boone, help me 
discover the Northwest Passage. 
Pea (Laughs scornfully): Northwest 

Passage — Daniel Boone! 

Fay (Looks at her critically): You look 
as if you were bound for the north 
pole. For any sake, take off that coat. 
(Pra does as she is told. Her sister 
speaks to Bas.) I lent her my new 
pink dress. 

Bas: You did! Mercy, Fay, you’re 
generous. I’d never trust my kid 
sister with my oldest evening gown. 

Fay: This is Peg’s first real party — 

Pra (Coat over arm, holds the dress knee 
high): And I'll be awfully careful. 

Fay: Nonsense. You won’t enjoy your- 
self if you worry about the dress. 
Clothes — after all, are only clothes 
— but a good time is the essence. 

Prec (Amazed): Thanks, Fay, thanks. 
(Lets down the skirt) But I will be 
careful — see, if I walk on my toes 
it doesn’t touch. 

Fay: Oh, Peggy, for goodness’ sake act 
natural. But not too natural. Re- 
member, nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess—so, look as if you’re enjoying 
yourself, even if you’re suffering the 
last pangs of appendicitis. 








Bas: And above all, remember to make 
the men think they’re wonderful. 
Prec: But you don’t make Carter and 
Dick think they’re very wonderful. 

Bas: Oh, I’m talking about men. 

Fay: Peg’s invited for the young 
cousin — but the rule’s good for him, 
too. I understand he goes to Fair- 
field. He may be only fifteen, but a 
Fairfield boy can be plenty sophisti- 
cated, so don’t romp around with 
him. 

CarTeR (Returns): Come on, we've 
blazed a trail. Only two rivers to ford. 

Dick (Enters): Say, this is some party! 
A million waiters in the kitchen — 

Fay: Kitchen! Who cares about the 


kitchen? 
Carter: I do! Such salads! Such sand- 
wiches — an outdoor dance floor 


under a marquee — 

Fay: Then you did get around to the 
front. (Enter Mr. Mason, a middle 
aged man, obviously harrassed.) 

Mr. Mason: Hello, everyone. Hi, 
Peg. Seen anything of that young 
scalawag — my nephew? 

Fay: Mr. Mason, is he lost? 

Mr. Mason: Doubtless he knows 
where he is — but I don’t. 

Bas: Mercy! And the party already 
started! You must be worried about 
him! 

Mr. Mason: I’m worried by him, 
plenty. But never you fret, Peggy, 
I’ll round him up and bring him to 
you. Run along and have a good 
time. 

Fay: We will, Mr. Mason, no question 
about that. (Ezit Fay, Bas, Pra, 
CarTER and Dick. Music in the dis- 
tance. Mr. Mason with flashlight 
looks into woods.) 
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Mr. Mason: Grant, Grant ... (Sees 
him behind the stone) So there you 
are, my noble knight, hiding like a 
craven. Come on, get up, come along. 

Grant (Arises): I told you, Uncle 
Henry, I wouldn’t be found dead at 
the dance! 

Mr. Mason: That’s good — wouldn’t 
help the party — although, of course 
it might simplify things for me. 
Come on — your partner’s here. A 
charming girl. She’s waiting for you. 

Grant: Another waiter! 

Mr. Mason: Grant, I’a short on 
humor tonight. If you'll be kind 
enough to leave the protection of 
that rock — (GRANT goes over to him. 
His trousers are muddy, so is his coat 
his face is dirty, his hair rumpled.) 
Great guns, where have you been? 

Grant: Fishing. 

Mr. Mason (Turns flashlight on him): 
You're a sight! A disgrace! 

Grant: But a swell fisherman. 

Mr. Mason: You can’t go to the 
dance looking like that! 

GRANT (With mock regret): No? 

Mr. Mason: Definitely — no. See 
that you stay away, too. Under- 
stand. 

Grant: Yop, I promise. 

Mr. Mason (Softening): What’ll you 
do with yourself? 

Grant (Slips to the ground and leans 
against the rock): Oh, I'll enjoy the 
moonlight. 

Mr. Mason: Grant, if you were my 
boy I’d punish you — but you're 
only my nephew — so stick around 
and I’ll send you some grub. 

Grant: Thanks, Unk. But never mind 
about the food. 

Mr. Mason: What about that at- 








tractive Peggy White I imported for 
you? 

Grant: Oh, she wouldn’t want to 
bother with me. She’s just had one 
easy lesson on popularity — she’ll be 
the hit of the dance! (Curtain to show 
the lapse of one hour. At rise there are 
a couple of wooden boxes on the stage, 
a loaf of bread, an open pound of but- 
ter on one, a frying pan and a pail on 
the other. GRANT is breaking up small 
sticks, and whistling cheerfully. LIuuy, 
a colored maid in uniform enters from 
left carrying a basket and a small 
camp chair.) 

Lituy: Oh, so here you is! Of all crazy 
nonsensicalness! You eatin’ out here 
alone and the food fairly bustin’ the 
walls of the dinin’ room! 

Grant: What’s the chair for? 

Litity: You. Your uncle done sent it — 
he says to tell you he don’t want you 
seen dead in the woods neither. 

GraNT: You can take it right back. 

Litty: No, sir. This is a one-way trip. 
(Sets down the chair) Maybe you 
don’t want these here sandwiches 
and cakes an’ olives an’ almonds 
neither. 

Grant: No, I don’t. I’m not dependent 
on the frills of civilization. 

Litty: Say, boy, I know your ma and 
I know your pa — what makes you 
so foolish? 

Grant: Me? I’m not foolish — it’s 
those saps dancing around and 
around and getting nowhere. 

Litty: Gettin’ fun! Me—TI loves 
dancin’— and I loves to see ’em with 
their long dresses a-switchin’ around. 
It’s beautiful — like a movin’ pic- 
ture. Golly! 

Grant: Aw, nuts — you silly Lilly. 
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Litxy (Sets down basket on chair): Bye, 
silly boy. (Exits. GRANT goes to stove 
and pokes a potato with a_ sharp 
stick, squeezes it, nods and sets it 
aside, sets three others beside it. Then 
he goes to the pail and takes out two 
tiny fish, one in each hand. He holds 
them up for his own admiration.) 

Grant: Not bad. (Pre enters slowly, 
wearily, unsure of her welcome.) 

Pra: Hello. I’m Peggy. 

Grant: Who’re you looking for? 

Pre: You. 

Grant: All right — now you’ve seen 
me — will you please be good enough 
to — scram. 

PraG: Oh, don’t be like that. (Looks 
into the basket!) Good! Um! 

Grant (Waves with fish): Look, I’ve 
worked hard for this — Now don’t 
you spoil it. You like dances — you 
know just how to act — go on back. 

Pra: Oh, no, I’m not going back — 
ever — and I don’t know how to act. 
It was too awful! No one wanted to 
dance with me. I grinned until I 
showed my back teeth — but that 
didn’t help—nothing did. Your 
uncles were swell — first the young- 
est one took me on — 

Grant: Did you tell him how wonder- 
ful he was! 

Pre (Surprised): Yes, I did — was that 
wrong? 

Grant: Don’t ask me — I’m not giv- 
ing lessons in popularity. 

Pree: Popularity — I wonder what it 
would feel like. He handed me over 
to his older brother — and that one 
dumped me on your Uncle Henry — 
who told me you were here. 

Grant: He would. 

Prac: I haven’t had a bite to eat — 








could I have just one sandwich? 

Grant: You can have ’em all — if 
you'll go back. 

Pra: I’ve just told you I couldn’t. If 
you send me away (Pauses to eat a 
sandwich) ll go on home. I’m off 
dances — real dances — washed up. 

Grant: Yeh? On the level? 

Pra: Yop. Olives, too! Could I have 

one? 

Grant: Take anything that’s in the 
basket — everything — 

Pra: Thanks! (Nibbles olives and nuts 
as she talks.) 

Grant: Silly feminine stuff. I have he- 
man’s food: roast potatoes and corn 
— I’m just about to cook these fish. 

Pre: You didn’t catch ’em? 

GRANT: Sure did. 

Prec: Why, that’s wonderful! 

Grant: Say, I was behind that rock 
and heard your instructions. You 
don’t have to soft-soap me. 

Prec: I’m not — I’ve fished plenty in 
Mirror Lake, but I never caught 
anything as big as those! 

Grant: They’re not very big — but 
what can you expect with outboard 
motors and gasoline and shrieks. 
Civilization— bah. I’m really a 
good fisherman. 

Prec: You don’t mind praise if you say 
it yourself, eh? 

Grant: I can always stand the truth. 
If you won’t go, I have enough for 
you, too — but you'll have to work. 

Pra: I’d be glad to. I love camping — 
up my alley. Give me the fish. 

Grant (Hands her the fish): See you 
don’t ruin them. 

Prec: Not me — I’m a good cook. Say, 
we hate ourselves, eh? 

Grant: Here’s the butter and the fry- 


ing pan — the fire’s oke. (He puts 
frying pan on grill and dumps in a 
big gob of butter) Everything else is 
ready. 

Pra: Oh, this is fun! 

Grant: Now you’re here I suppose 
we'll have to be very elegant and eat 
from a dining table. (Turns over the 
orange crate and sets the camp chair 
and other box before it.) 

Pra: Well-l, I do have to be careful of 
this dress — it — it isn’t mine. 

Grant: I know — it’s your sister’s. 
(Slaps down one tin plate) That’s all 
rigat — I'll eat out of the pan. 

Pre: Say, are you sort of playing a 
game — pretending you’re some- 
body — like Robinson Crusoe? I 
could be Friday. 

¥RANT: I’m following someone’s ex- 
ample — if that’s what you mean — 
but not him by a jug-full. 

Pra (Stands by fire and turns fish with 
a sharp stick): Who, then? 

Grant: The celebrated Henry David. 

Pre (Excited): David, Duke of Wind- 
sor? Then I’ll be the Duchess! 

Grant: Good gosh, no. I’m talking 
about Henry David Thoreau, native 
son of my own state, Massachusetts. 
Are you so dumb you never heard 
of him? 

Pra: Afraid so. Bring over the plate. 

Grant (Takes plate to her): He was a 
wise gazabo, if you ask me — pre- 
ferred his society to any one else’s. 

Pre (Puts a fish, potato and corn on 
plate — and the same in frying pan): 
Was he as impolite as you? 

Grant: Impolite nothing. He was 
natural. Here, I’ll take the pan. 
(They go to orange crate, Pra sits on 
camp chair, GRANT on boz.) 
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Pea: Pigs are natural, but I wouldn’t 
care to eat with ’em. Can’t you tell 
me something nice about your 
Thorough man? 

Grant: Thoreau. He had lots of swell 
ideas. He lived for two years alone 
in the woods. 

Pra: Very selfish. 

Grant: No such thing. He made 
friends of the animals — birds came 
at his call and the wild beasts licked 
his hand. 

Pra: That’s a good idea. (Sets down 
corn and licks her fingers.) 

Grant: He had a theory we should 
work one day and play six — 

Pra: Something in that, too. 

Grant: We could do it, too, if we lived 
simply — didn’t kill ourselves get- 
ting silly nonsense —like party 
dresses. Get back to nature —enjoy 
the elements. I ask you, isn’t the 
moon better than electric light? 

Pra: It’s beautiful! 

Grant: And aren’t we having a better 
time than those crazy jumping- 
jacks? 

Pra: I am. I’m having a swell time, 
but I don’t think my sister would 
like it. 

Grant: Because she’s been poisoned by 
civilization. 

Pra: Maybe. But it seems selfish, to 
me, for a person to spend his life 
doing exactly what he enjoys. 

Grant: If everyone did it — then 
everyone would be happy. 

Pra: N-no, they wouldn’t — not every- 
body, because some would be sick — 
have tuberculosis or appendicitis and 
there wouldn’t be any doctors or 
surgical instruments — 

Grant: Oh, well, we’d have to make 
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an exception for the sick. 

Pra: Then there would be people who 
want to be writers—I do myself, but 
if everyone went off and lived alone 
in the woods -— 

Grant: Good gosh, if you want to 
write you ought to be alone. 

Pra: Yeh, but when my novel’s done, I 
want it printed — and there won’t 
be any printers. 

GRANT: Say, you’re the darndest kid -—— 
kicking my theory to pieces like that. 

Pra: Not to pieces — I’m only kicking 
a hole in it to let in some common 
sense. Now I love it here tonight. It’s 
warm, not hot, moon’s bright as day 
and twice as pretty, food’s wonder- 
ful— but come winter your old 
Thorough can have his hut in the 
woods and spend his life lugging 
kindlings —if I’m going to think 
only of myself, I want to come in 
from skating to a cosy, warm house 
full of the smell of —of broiling 
steak! Like steak? 

Grant: Sure, but — 

Pra: But you’re not going to have any 
in your hut without the help of some 
other guys. Want to know what I 
think? 

Grant: No — but go ahead. 

Pra: I think a good guy is a person who 
does the best he can with what he 
has — not only for himself, but for 
everyone around him. 

Grant: Nothing very original about 
that. 

Pec: Nope — nothing very original 
about selfishness, either. Life gives 
and takes— you’ve been darned 
generous with your grub — 

Grant: Er — thanks. 

Pre: And I’m going to do somethin 








for you — get you another potato. 
(She starts to get up. There is a tearing 
sound) Oh, Grant, what was that? 
(Stands up and sees she has torn the 
ruffle of her skirt) Oh, look what I’ve 
done! Torn the skirt —and those 
grease spots! And that hole! I’ve 
burned it! My sister’s best dress! 
Ruined! 

Grant: What of it? There you are 
making a mountain out of a wispy 
party dress! 

Pre: But it’s Fay’s — and I promised 
to be careful! I talk so big about 
being unselfish — and I never gave 
it a thought. 

GranT: You’ve done a thorough job — 
I’ll say that for you. (Fay calls from 
a distance.) 

Fay: Peggy, Peg-gy! Yoo-hoo! 

Grant: Don’t answer — they'll all be 
crashing the gate. (PEG sits down, 
huddling her skirt together.) 

Fay: Peg, yoohoo! Peggy! 

CarTER: Don’t worry about Peg, she 
knows her way around. 

Fay: But where is she? Someone saw 
her start for the woods alone hours 
ago. That’s the worst of being re- 
sponsible for a kid sister. (Enters 
stage) Oh, here you are. Why didn’t 
you answer? Who’s that little boy 
you picked up? 

Grant: I forbad her answering. This is 
my camp. She’s my guest. Now, if 
you'll be so kind as to go back to the 
party — 

Fay: Who, may I ask, are you? 

Pra: Fay, this is Grant Morton. 

Fay: Oh, oh, I see. I beg your pardon, 
Grant. Well, if this is your idea of 
fun, Peg. 

Pec: It is 


it was — until — 
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Fay: Pardon me, Grant, I want to 
speak to my sister. Come here a min- 
ute, Peg. 

CarTER (Has joined them): Quite a 
settlement. (Starts to go over to the 
fire.) 

Fay: Don’t interrupt them, Carter, 
they’re having fun. Come here, 
Peggy. 

Prec (Rises uncertainly, then boldly): 
You may as well know it now as any 
time, Fay. I’m afraid —I guess I 
haven’t helped your dress any. 
(She comes forward and CaRTER gives 
a whoop.) 

CarTER: The wreck of the Hesperus! 

Pea: I’m terribly, frightfully sorry, 
Fay. 

Fay: Peggy White! It’s ruined! I'll 
never be able to wear it. Really — 
Grant: Don’t blame her, blame me. I 
made her do the cooking. I can pay 
for it, so much a month out of my 

allowance — 

Pra: Grant, that’s wonderful but — 

Fay: It is! It’s the most gallant offer I 
ever heard! But of course I wouldn’t 
dream of letting you. Mother will 
have to get me another — but one 
thing sure — it’s the last thing I 
ever lend that preposterous child. 

Grant (Jn fury): Preposterous child — 
her? Guess you don’t know her. Got 
the best head on her shoulders of any 
girl I ever met. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


EPILOGUE 
At Rise: Pra is again seated at her 
desk, wearing a bathrobe. She com- 
pletes her writing, then reads aloud. 
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Pra: “I’m back from the dance and 
don’t worry — I wasn’t spoiled with 
attention — but I had a wonderful 
time cooking in the woods with a 
rather unusual boy. Something else, 
however, was spoiled — Fay’s new 
dress. I ruined it. But I found out, 
on my way home, that Fay was de- 
lighted. She had lent it to me for that 


very purpose. Seems after she bought 
it she didn’t like it — wanted a cer- 
tain yellow crepe instead. Wasn’t 
that the lowest trick! Guess the love 
of clothes is the root of all evil. By 
the way, what do you know about 
Thoreau? In some ways he sounds 
like a swell guy.” 
THE END 


Sword in Hand 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 

Mary 
ANNE 
Mrs. WASHINGTON 
JENERAL CLINTON 
GENERAL ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
CapTaIn ANDRE 
Mrs. BENEDICT ARNOLD 

(Peacy SHIPPEN) 
GENERAL ARNOLD 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
AIDE 
DrsPATcH BEARER 


ScENE 1 

True: June, 1778. 

Settina: Sewing room in Revolutionary 
home. 

At Rise: Mary is standing at the win- 
dow. ANNE is placing material for 
bandages, wool for knitting, etc., at 
the round table at which five chairs are 
placed. 

Mary (Turning from window): 

Today I had a call from Mrs. Page. 
She had a story, Anne. It really 
seemed 
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Like all those fairy tales we used to 
love 
When we were children. 

ANNE: That seems years ago. 

The war has made us old before our 
time. 
What was the story? 

Mary: All about the ball 
In Philadelphia for General Howe. 
A carnival in fancy dress it was, 
And never has our new world seen 

the like 
Of all the gayety. 

ANNE: It’s odd to think 

That there can be such selfish merri- 
ment 

When many men are suffering — or 
dead. 


Mary: 
The Meschianza it was called — the 
fete; 
And all the youth and beauty of the 
town 


Danced with the redcoats. 
ANNE: Surely not those maids 
Whose hearts are with the patriot 
cause. 








Mary (Excitedly): And, Anne — 
Young Captain Andre planned it all. 
Tis said 
He is most charming and most tal- 
ented, 
Most clever in devising all that 
makes 
For entertainment. At the very end 
There was a blaze of fireworks that 
revealed 
Against the night a legend of these 
words, 
“Thy laurels are immortal.” Gen- 
eral Howe 
Was truly honored. 
ANNE: Mary! That’s enough. 
I care not for the name of General 
Howe, 
I trust the laurels all will fade away 
Ere he arrives in London — that our 
troops 
Will rally to the glory of the land. 
Mary: 
Why, Anne! I did not mean dis- 
loyalty, 
I only was excited when I heard 
Of such magnificence. (Sighs) You 
know that we 
Have little to amuse us. 
ANNE: I can tell 
Of one great celebration that was 
held 
On May the first. 
Mary: You mean the Maypole dance? 
ANNE: 
I mean that morning when we 
learned that France 
Had hailed our independence and 
had made 
Alliance with us. Do you not recall 
The service of Thanksgiving — the 
review 
Of the troops, the firing of the guns 
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In brave salute — thirteen of them? 
Mary (Clapping her hands): And then 
The banquet in the open air? I do! 
The officers linked arms and marched 
around, 
Thirteen abreast! It was a glorious 
sight. 
(Mrs WASHINGTON, unseen by them, 
stands at door) 
It symbolized the union of the states. 
Mary (Laughing): 
Let General Howe go back to his own 
land. 
We have our Washington. 
ANNE: And he will lead 
Us straight to victory. 
Mrs. WASHINGTON: 
What happy words 
To hear, dear friends, 
ANNE: Oh, Mrs. Washington! 
We did not see you enter. 
Mrs. WASHINGTON: Mrs. Knox 
And Mrs. Greene are here with, me, 
to knit, i 
Indeed, to do whatever else we can 
While General Knox and General 
Greene 
And General Washington are in the 
field. (Sits at table) 
Mary: Oh, may we help? 
Mrs. WASHINGTON: 
We always need your help, 
Your cheery presence. 
ANNE: Is it really true 
That General Clinton has succeeded 
General Howe? 
Mrs. WASHINGTON: 
Quite true. Already he begins his 
march. 
ANNE: His march? (Excitedly) Then, 
surely, that must mean that he 
No longer is in Philadelphia. 
Mary: Then who — 








Mrs. WASHINGTON: 
I am at liberty to say 
That General Arnold has been placed 
in charge. 
The messenger but lately left my 
door. 

Mary: The dashing Benedict! 

ANNE: So skilled in arms, 
So fearless in attack. His loyalty 
To our dear General means added 

strength 
In these tense days of peril. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: Oh, may he 
Prove all my husband hopes! 

Mary: Be very sure 
It will be so. 

ANNE: What General Arnold plans 
Becomes a certainty. He will be true 
To those dear principles for which 

we fight. 
CURTAIN 


+ * + 


ScENE 2 
Time: Spring, 1789. 
SetTinG: One end of a ball room. 
Night. 
At Rist: ANDRE and PraGy enter at 
right and walk laughingly to center. 
ANDRE: 
Tonight, fair Peggy, you are like one 
star 
That shines more brilliantly than all 
the rest. 
Praey (Opening her fan and curtsey- 
ing): 
I thank you, Captain Andre. Words 


like these 
Might turn a foolish maiden’s head. 
ANDRE: And why? 
Praey: 


Because you are the British officer 
Most popular and charming. 


ANDRE: How we jest, 

We two who’ve danced and dined 
together, who 

Have been so often partners that we 


know 
How close and gay a friendship may 
be formed 
Between a redcoatand thelovely wife 
Of General Arnold. 
Praey: And why not, I ask. 
ANDRE: 


Why not, indeed, except that we 
should be 
The bitterest of enemies. 


Praey: Alas! 
I wish that Benedict were British 
born! 
ANDRE: 
Hush! Simple words like these if 
overheard 


Might well be misconstrued. 

Praey (Tossing her head): I do not see 
Why I should be colonial in thought. 

ANDRE: 

But you are Mrs. Arnold, lovely wife 
Of Philadelphia’s dashing general. 

Prcey: 

Again you flatter — but I do confess 

I like it. 

(BENEDICT ARNOLD enters from right) 
Benedict! You’ve had no time 

To hunt your wife. 

ARNOLD: But she has always been 
Surrounded by a laughing coterie 
Of gay admirers. (To ANDRE) How 

did I, Andre, 
Succeed in winning her? 

ANDRE: Because you are 
Outstanding in your personality. 
What chance had anyone? Some- 

times I think 
You are too great a man for this new 
world. 











Your talents are for larger enterprise. 
ARNOLD (Bitterly): 
My enemies are quite convined that I 
Am too inadequate for all the tasks 
That are my province. 


ANDRE: How ridiculous! 
Your opportunities should be in- 
creased. 
This land is passive, and you are not 
one 
To brook indifference. 
ARNOLD: You do not know 


My country and its power. 
ANDRE: But I do know 
That Washington, the dauntless, is 
the force 
That stands for action. (Suddenly) 
Now, the reigning belle 
I yield reluctantly. And later on 
I’ll claim another dance. 
Prcey: Perhaps! Perhaps! 
(ANDRE goes out) 
Oh, Benedict, they do not know how 
great 
And strong you are 
-does not sense 
How you could rise if — if — 
(Hesitates) 
ARNOLD (Quickly): What do you mean? 
Prcecy: 
If you could throw off petty jeal- 
ousies 
And could come into greater wealth 
and power. — 
Far greater than what Congress can 
supply. 
ARNOLD: You really think this, Peggy? 





and Congress 


PEGGY: Are you not 
Ambitious? 
ARNOLD So ambitious that there is 


No limit to my dreams and heart’s 
desire. 
(In a whisper) I’ve written General 





Washington — I’ve asked 

Command of West Point. Should he 
grant my plea 

It would mean greater opportunities, 

It would establish you in that high 


rank 
Which is your heritage. 
Praey: Oh, Benedict! 


What chance is there? Oh, I could 
never brook 
The disappointment! 
ARNOLD: But it will not be 
A disappointment. General Wash- 
ington 
Has proved my friend. He knows 
what I can do. 
He puts his utmost faith and trust in 
me. 
I feel — I know — that he will grant 
this plea. 
Prcey (Half to herself): West Point! 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 3 

Tre: July, 1780 

SETTING: Room in WASHINGTON’S head- 
quarters. 

At Rise: WASHINGTON is seated at a 
small table. HAMILTON is standing by 
the door. 

WASHINGTON: 

Come, Hamilton, draw up your chair 
— There’s much 

That troubles me, and yet so much 
that brings 

A thankfulness for loyal comrades 
who 

Make easier the tasks that loom 
ahead. 

HamiLton (Seating himself): 

There is no task too difficult, when 
men 














Respect their General, when they are 
glad 

To follow him in every enterprise. 

WASHINGTON: 

A trusty friend, as always, Hamilton. 

I well remember back in seventy-six, 

Then first I met you that September 
day, 

An officer of the artillery 

Who posted guns with such rare 
judgment that 

Immediately I planned to make you 


one 
Of my own staff. 
HAMILTON: And then, my General, 
Began the friendship that will last 
for life. 
WASHINGTON: 
The friendship that enables us to 
speak 


Quite freely of the troublous times 
we’ve shared, 
Of grave vicissitudes. 
HAMILTON: But now we see 
A brighter day, a fairer hope, 
WASHINGTON: Because 
Of my fine, active corps of officers. 
There’s Henry Lee — 
HAMILTON: 
We call him Light Horse Harry. 
WASHINGTON: 
So truly great a soldier is the man 
That in the future he should have a 


son 
To carry on his father’s name and 
fame. 
There’s Wayne — 
HAMILTON: Mad Anthony, 
WASHINGTON: The gallant youth 


So in his element when danger calls, 
When daring is required. (Pauses) 
And Lafayette 


So fresh from France — so loyal to 
our cause. 
HAMILTON: 
We owe a debt to Steuben for his 
drill, 
His constant drill of our Americans. 
WASHINGTON: 


De Kalb, Lord Stirling, Henry 
Knox — 
HAMILTON: We know 


Their sterling worth, their tireless- 
ness, their strength. 
WASHINGTON: 
And now I am most happy in the 
thought 
That Arnold is in Philadelphia 
Recuperating from the frightful 
wound 
Received in gallant fighting with 
Burgoyne. 
I trust so greatly in his judgment, 
and 
I know that our affairs are safe with 
him. 
HamILTon (After a moment): 
We speak quite freely, General? 


WASHINGTON: Of course. 
HAMILTON: 
Then I would mention stories reach- 
ing me 
Authentically. 
WASHINGTON: Adverse stories? 
HAMILTON: Yes. 


WASHINGTON: Be frank. 


HAMILTON: 
It seems that Arnold’s marriage to 
Miss Shippen — Peggy Shippen — 
daughter of 
A loyalist — has brought offense to 
those fa: 
Who think in patriotic terms. 
WASHINGTON: All due 








Perhaps to narrow minds and preju- 
dice. 
HAMILTON: 
But Arnold still resents most bitterly 
All petty charges. 
WASHINGTON: Yet in every case 
Our Congress vindicated him. 
HaMILTON: I know, 
But it has been a sorry business. 
WASHINGTON: 
I could not interfere, yet my report 
Became an honor, hardly a reproof. 
HAMILTON: 
Yet Arnold broods on what he calls 
his wrongs, 

He hates his persecutors and I fear 
He thinks too much upon revenge. 
WASHINGTON: And now 

All this leads up to what I want to 
say. 
(Takes paper) I have a note from 
General Arnold here 
In which he begs to be removed 
straightway 
From Philadelphia. He also asks — 
(Hesitates) 
Hamitton: Yes, General Washington? 
WASHINGTON: That he be made 
Commander of West Point. (Pauses) 
What think you, friend? 
(There is a silence for a moment) 
HAMILTON: 
West Point is truly a strategic key 
To all positions on the Hudson. 
WASHINGTON: True. 
You feel, perhaps, he would not be 
the one 
To hold such great responsibility. 
HAMILTON: 
There is no finer officer, we know — 
Brave, dauntless, patriotic, and re- 
solved 
To bring this war to a successful end. 
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WASHINGTON: 

I have complied with his request, my 
friend, 
And have 

Arnold be 
Commander of West Point. 
HAMILTON: Most heartily 
I sanction your appointment, Gen- 
eral. 


decreed that General 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 4 
Time: September, 1780. 
SettinG: Room in GENERAL CLINTON’s 
headquarters. 
At Rise: GENERAL CLINTON is seated 
at the small table with ANDRE op- 


posite. 
CLINTON: 
I’ve called you here for consultation. 
ANDRE: I 


Am at your service, General. 


CLINTON: The cause 
Is one of moment, and because you 
are 
My trusted adjutant and friend, I 
feel 
That you can help me solve the 
problem. 
ANDRE: I 


Am happy to receive your confidence. 
CLINTON: 
I have been sent a letter — signature 
Assumed. Undoubtedly the letter 
comes 
From some 
within 
The army of America. This man 
Advises that he is prepared to help 
Us end the war, provided that to him 
Comes adequate reward. Perhaps it 
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high-ranking officer 














A ruse. I cannot think that anyone 
Would willingly betray his country- 
men. 
ANDRE: 
Your thoughts are worthy of you, 
General. 

But I am fain to think it can be done. 
CuinTon: If so, who is the culprit? 
ANDRE: Have you formed 

A surmise of your own? 
CLINTON: 

To voice suspicion. 
ANDRE: Let me the one 
To be articulate, for I would say 

That Arnold is the writer of the note. 
Curnton: "T'was my suspicion, too — 

and yet, and yet — 
ANDRE: 

I know that Arnold is dissatisfied, 

That he resents the attitude of those 

In certain quarters, that he longs for 

power. 

He has grown morbid over what he 

thinks 

Are grievous wrongs. 

CLINTON: Another note today 

Begs that I act without delay. 
ANDRE: And so? 
CLINTON: 

I choose you to perfect details, to act 

For me. 

ANDRE: What are my orders, General? 
CLINTON: 

You may report the definite reward 

That comes with (hesitates) 
ANDRE: Treason. Say the ugly word. 
CLINTON: 

The certain rank of British general. 

A sum of money adequate enough 

For all his hopes and dreams. 
ANDRE: And in return? 
CLINTON: 

We ask — or rather, we demand 


I hesitate 
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from him 
The capture of West Point. 
ANDRE: When shall I go? 
CLINTON: 
Without delay. You have authority 
To meet the traitor and to make for 
me 
What plans are needed. You will not 
disguise 
Yourself in any way, nor will you 
risk 
An entrance 
You'll go 
Upon the warship, Vulture, just as 
far 
Along the Hudson as is possible. 
ANDRE: 
T’'ll start at once. Your confidence in 


into hostile camp. 


me 
Is my incentive. 
CLINTON: One thing more, Andre. 


You are to bear this name —John 
Anderson. 
ANDRE: I understand. 
Curnton And now, success to you! 
(As ANDRE hesitates) 
What is it? 
ANDRE: Just a strange presentiment. 
CLINTON 
Presentiment can never have a place 
In strategy. 
ANDRE (Gaily): Unless, my General, 
It proves the right presentiment. 
(Pauses) Farewell. 
(He goes out and the curtain falls.) 
* * * 
ScENE 5 
Tre: September 20, 1780. 
SettinG: A few miles below Stony Point. 
The stage is in absolute darkness. 
At Ris: Only the voices of ARNOLD and 
ANDRE are heard. 





ANDRE: It’s almost dawn, and I’ll be on 
my way. 
ARNOLD: The darkest hour is before the 
dawn. (Laughs nervously) 
ANDRE: Do you regret this compact? 
ARNOLD: Why should I? 
I give you what you most desire, 
and you 
Pledge what should be my due. Here 
are the plans 
Of West Point, here such information 
as 
Is needed. 
ANDRE: And it is agreed that you 
Pretend to make repairs upon the 
chain 
Which stretches on the river to pre- 
vent 
The passage of war vessels; but, 
instead, 
You will remove the middle links, 
will tie 
The ends together with so light a 
rope 
That any ship can easily break 
through. 
Also, you'll post the troops in such a 
way 
That West Point is defenseless. 
ARNOLD: Very well, 
It shall be done. 
AnpDRE: And this, of course, will mean 
The capture of the fortress. 
ARNOLD: I must go 
Straightway. Perhaps, Andre, when 
next we meet 
I shall be wearing England’s uniform. 
ANDRE: 
We may be pardoned if we voice the 
hope 
You will be loyal to it. 
ARNOLD: 
To say this to me? 


And you dare 


ANDRE: Why not? ’Tis well known 


That one can be a traitor twice. 
(Laughs) Good night 
And pleasant dreams! 
ARNOLD: You'll answer for this taunt. 
ANDRE: Not now. My guide is waiting. 
(Again he laughs) Pieasant dreams! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 6 

TimE: September 26, 1780. 

Sertinec: Breakfast room in Robinson 
House, ARNOLD’s headquarters, nearly 
opposite West Point. 

At Rise: GENERAL ARNOLD and his 
wife are at the breakfast table. Through 
the open door at back a landscape is 
seen. 

ARNOLD: 

And so, dear Peggy, yours will be the 
right 

Of conquest in an old and brilliant 
court. 

Your husband will be recognized as 
one 

Of power in military circles. You 

Will be admired by all the rich and 
great. 

Praey: 

But, Benedict — I never thought 
you'd sell 
Your country. 
ARNOLD: 
Hush! You must not say it. "T'was 
For you I craved the glory; ’twas for 
you 
I sought a life of luxury, and power. 
Pracy: But — General Washington! 
What will he think? 
He is so good — he’s been so proud of 
you. 
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ArNoLp (Harshly): 
I will not think of Washington — 
he is 
A part of what I’m leaving. I am 
made 
For greater things than this weak 
land can give. 
We shall not speak of it again. It’s 


done 
And cannot be undone. 
Preaay: What of Andre? 
ARNOLD: 
He is quite safe, and even if he 
should 


Be apprehended, I could easily 
Effect a safe retreat. 
(AIDE appears at open door) 
What do you want? 
ArE: It’s General Hamilton. He waits 


outside. 

ArNOLD: Then bid him enter. (AIDE 
goes out) 

Prcey: Oh, what brings him here? 


ARNOLD: Leave that to me, and greet 
him as you would 
At any time. 
(GENERAL HAMILTON enters. AR- 
NOLD rises to greet him.) 
Well, General Hamilton, 
You're here to share our breakfast. 
Praey (Anziously): Let me call 
The maid. 
HaMIiLTon: I have already breakfasted. 
A far more worthy guest is on his 
way — 
Our General Washington. With Gen- 
eral Knox 
He has been down the river on a tour 
Of close inspection, and will soon be 
here. 
ARNOLD: 
How we are honored! General Wash- 
ington 





To grace our home. 
(AIDE appears with folded paper) 
A letter? (Jo Hamittron) Pardon me 
One moment. (He opens the paper 
and reads. In no way does his ex- 
pression change) How provoking! 
I must go 

Across to West Point. I shall not be 
long. 

(To Peaey) Please offer to our guests 
the keen regret 

That I am called away, but also say 

I shall be with them very shortly. 

Praay (Frightened) : As 
You say. 

HAMILTON: 

And in the meantime I shall stroll 

Upon the terrace where the autumn 
tints 

Are in their glory. Then, with Wash- 
ington, 

I shall return. 

ARNOLD: But do not linger long. 
(HamitTon bows and goes out at 
back.) 

(To Preaey, in a whisper) Go to your 
room and lock yourself within. 
Wait further news from me. 

Praey: But — Benedict — 
I’m frightened. What has happened? 

ARNOLD: All is lost. 
Andre is captured. Everything is 

known. 
I must escape immediately. 

Praey: How? 

ARNOLD: I'll hasten to the water front. 
My barge 

Is waiting and my oarsmen. Eighteen 
miles 

Will bring me to the Vulture where 

I'll be 

In safety. No time for farewell. My 
life 








Is in the balance. Wait until you hear 
From me. Until that time you will be 


safe 
Within this house. 
Prcey: Oh, Benedict! I fear 
For you — for both of us — 
ARNOLD: No time 
For vain regret, for any word. You'll 
go 


Straight to your room before the 
others come. 
(Catching her arm, he leads her half 
fainting, to right. They go out. For a 
moment the stage is clear; and then a 
despatch bearer appears at the open 
door, steps within and _ glances 
around anziously. HAMILTON 
quickly appears from back.) 
Hamitton: What is it? (The two come 
down center) 
DespatcH BEARER: General Washing- 
ton? 
HAMILTON: He’s due 
at any moment. 
DespatcH BEARER: 
Sir, this will not wait — 
This message. 


HAMILTON: Tell me. 
DespatcH BearER General Arnold— 
HAMILTON: Yes? 


Despatcu BEARER: Has just betrayed 
West Point. 

HAMILTON: What proof of this? 
DespatcH Bearer: The plans — the 
papers — taken from Andre. 
Hamitton: Andre — a spy? ’Tis hard 

to think that he — 
DespatcH BEARER: 
He has been captured, sir. The 
papers were 
In his possession. 
(Unseen by them, GENERAL WASH- 
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INGTON enters at back) 
WasHINGTON: There is proof of this? 
Hamitton: Here, General. 

(WASHINGTON crosses, takes the 

papers. The DrspatcH BEARER 

bows and goes out at back. For a 

moment, WASHINGTON reads, then 

without a word, bows his head sor- 
rowfully) 
WASHINGTON: 
Oh, Hamilton, dear friend, 
Whom can we trust? (Suddenly) No 
time for idle words. 
We ask you, General Hamilton, to 
start 
Pursuit of Arnold. Call my aides 
that they 
May guard against surprise; while I 
myself 
Will supervise inspection of West 

Point, 

Willrearrange the troops defending it. 
The situation is most critical 
And must be instantly controlled. 


HAMILTON: At once, 
My General. Your quick and sure 
commands 


Will clarify confusion. I am sure 

The danger is averted. Would that 
you 

Could have been spared this blow, 
could have been given 

The loyal friendship that you so 
deserve. 

WASHINGTON: 

You give me that. And with the 
thought that right 

Prevails, that liberty will live, I face 

My enemies with boldness — sword 
in hand. 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Aladdin Incorporated 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Bos TRAVERS 
JANE TRAVERS 
Nancy TRAVERS 
MARGARET TRAVERS 
JOHN TRAVERS 

Tre: The present. Any weekday. Late 
afternoon. 

SeTTinG: The living room of the Trav- 
ERS family. 

At Rise: Bos, a boy about twelve years 
old, is pacing up and down the room, 
and JANE, aged eight, is sitting cross- 
legged in a chair left. 

JANE: Bob, what do you suppose has 
happened to Nancy? 

Bos: I don’t know — but I certainly 
wish she’d come! She was just going 
to buy it and come right back. It 
shouldn’t take her this long to walk 
a block — 

JANE: Maybe we should have gone 
with her. 

Bos: But we’re supposed to watch for 
Mom — keep her out of the kitchen, 
so she won’t see the cake. 

JANE: Maybe I could finish frosting 
it — put on that fancy trimming. 
Bos: Hey, no, Jane, you might make a 
mess of the whole thing. You’ve got 
to squirt frosting at the cake out of a 
tube or something —even Nancy 
isn’t sure she can do it. She wants to 
write “Happy Birthday to Mom”’ in 
pink and green frosting and put 
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flowers besides. You’re too little. 

JANE: I’m going on nine years old, so 
there! 

Bos (Grinning): You were eight years 
old last Tuesday. I’ll bet when you’re 
grown up you won’t be so anxious to 
add years onto your age. 

JANE: I’m glad my birthday is right 
near Mother’s. Only about a week 
before hers. Bob, do you think 
Mother suspects anything — about 
the big present, I mean? 

Bos: No, she probably thinks we’ll get 
her a box of candy the way we usu- 
ally do. 

JANE: But she might have heard us 
talking. We’ve been planning so 
long and saving our allowances and 
last week she asked me why we 
hadn’t been going to the movies on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Bos: Yeah? And what did you tell her, 
sis? 

JANE: Oh, I said we all just got tired of 
movies. 

Bos (Laughing): Good for you! (Going 
to doorway right and looking out) Gee 
whizz, why doesn’t Nancy come? 

JANE: Don’t you see her yet? 

Bos: Not a sign. . . . 1 was hoping we 
could get the lamp all set on the table 
before Mother got home. 

JANE: Maybe Nancy didn’t have 
enough money. 

Bos: Of course she had enough money. 
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She had five dollars and that’s ex- 
actly what the lamp costs. 

JANE: That’s right, and I gave her the 
last pennies out of my piggy bank 
for the tax. (Bos picks up a book 
from a table and sits down in chair 
right.) 

JANE: Bob, what are you doing? 

Bos: Looking at my English for to- 
morrow. I might as well get some 
homework done while we wait. I 
won't have time tonight anyhow 
with the birthday dinner. 

JANE: Oh, Bob, don’t work now — I’m 
too excited — I’d rather talk about 
the present. (She runs to the round 
table at left center.) Just think how 
long Mom’s been wanting a lamp 
for this table! 

Bos: I know. Every time she gets the 
money saved, you wear out your 
shoes or something. 

Jane: I do not! You’ve had two pair 
since I’ve had any. Bob, you — you 
don’t think that lamp will be too big 
for this table? 

Bos: Of course not. Nancy says it will 
be just right, and she’s been reading 
up on all that kind of stuff in Mom’s 
magazines. 

JANE: What kind of stuff? 

Bos: Oh, interior decoration and lamps 
and stuff. 

JANE: Do you really think Mom will 
like it? 

Bos: For gosh sakes, you can ask more 
questions! Of course she’ll like it. 
Nancy says it’s the last word in 
lamps and she knows. 

JANE: It is beautiful, isn’t it? That 
pink silk shade and those lovely 
beads hanging all around — oh, 
Mother will love it—I know she 
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will. (She skips around, happily. 
Nancy rushes in right. She is four- 
teen years old and feels she is much 
older.) 

Nancy (Distressed): Bob — Jane — 

Bos (Jumping up): Hey, Nancy, 
where have you been? 

JANE (Noticing right away): Nancy, 
you haven’t got the lamp! 

Nancy (Almost in tears): Of course I 
haven’t go it—oh, I don’t know 
what we’re going to do now — I’m 
so disappointed — I could ery. After 
we planned so long — 

Bos: Nancy, for gosh sakes, tell us 
what’s happened? 

JANE: Was the lamp sold? 

Nancy: No—no, but I didn’t have 
enough money. That lamp costs 
fifteen dollars. 

Bos: Fifteen — but it can’t — why, 
we’ve been looking at it in the win- 
dow for weeks. The price tag said 
five dollars. 

JANE: Of course it did. 

Nancy: We thought it said five but it 
didn’t. Part of the tag was covered 
up by that tray next to the lamp — 
oh, when Mr. Green took it out of 
the window and I saw that it was 
fifteen — well, you could have 
knocked me over with a feather. 

Bos: Oh, for gosh sakes! 

Nancy: I tried to talk to him. I thought 
he might reduce the price, but of 
course he wouldn’t—not for such a 
big lamp and such a gorgeous one. 
He has a pair of them, you know — 
the other was inside but that one 
was marked sold. Oh, it would have 
been wonderful if we could have got 
both of them for Mother — a pair. 

Bos: A pair? What are you talking 
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about a pair for when we can’t even 
get one? Gee, what are we going to 
do now? 

Nancy: I wish I knew. I feel — well, 
just sunk. 

JANE: Maybe — maybe we could find 
something else. 

Nancy: Something else? But what 
Mother wants is a lamp. She’s been 
wanting one for months. 

Bos: Yeah . . . Nancy, listen, maybe 
we could find another lamp — one 
that only costs five dollars. 

Nancy: Don’t be silly. There wasn’t 
anything for that. I looked. And it’s 
this lamp we want. Oh, it’s so stun- 
ning and Louis Seize! 

Bos: Louis who? 

Nancy: Louis Seize. 

JANE: What did he say? 

Bos: Never mind what he says — who 
are you talking about? 

Nancy: Oh, for goodness’ sakes. You 
children are so ignorant. 

Bos: Children? You’re only two years 
older than I am — 

Nancy: Louis Seize is the name of a 
period for interior decoration. And 
that’s the period this lamp belongs 
to. It’s like the lamps they used 
when Louis was the king of France. 

Bos: They didn’t have lamps then. 

Nancy: They did too — not with elec- 
tric light bulbs maybe but — any- 
how, this lamp is distinctly French. 

JANE: Is the rest of our furniture 
French too? 

Nancy: Of course not, but it ought to 
be. Maybe Mother could change 
over gradually. If we could only get 
the lamp for her. 

Bos: But what if Mother doesn’t like 
French stuff? I mean this Louis 
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what-you-may-call-him — this Louis 
said — 

Nancy: Pll-lease, Bob, it’s Louis Seize. 
That means Louis sixteenth and of 
course she’d like it. It’s the latest 
thing. Lots of the movie stars are 
having their houses done over in 
Louis Seize. 

JANE: But Mom’s not a movie star. 

Nancy: Oh, for goodness’ sakes —let’s 
not argue. We can’t get the lamp 
anyway as far as I can see. 

Bos: Nancy, wait—I just had an 
idea! Haven’t you got four dollars in 
the bank? 

Nancy: Why, yes — yes, I have — the 
money Aunt Lucy sent me for 
Christmas. 

Bos: Well, I’ve got three — I was sav- 
ing it up for a football. 

JANE: I’ve got a dollar in my savings 
account. 

Bos: There, you see? That’s eight, and 
by Saturday I’ll have earned another 
two with my paper route. 

Nancy: Oh, but Bob, the banks are 
closed now — 

Bos: Yeah, but what I was wonder- 
ing — couldn’t we pay the five dol- 
lars and get Mr. Green to charge the 
rest just for a day or two? 

Nancy: He might—he knows how 
much we want it and he knows who 
Father is. Yes — yes, I really think 
he might do it. It’s worth trying 
anyhow. 

Bos: Well, go on then. If you can 
bring it back with you — 

Nancy: I’ll go right away. (She starts 
out doorway right.) Oh dear, here 
comes Mother up the steps — tell 
her I’ve gone on an errand and for 
goodness’ sakes keep her out of the 








kitchen. She might find the cake. 
(She runs out.) 

Nancy (Off): Hi, Mother. 

Mortuer (Off): Nancy — Nancy! 
(MorTuHERr enters right wearing her hat 
and carrying shopping bag of groceries. 
She smiles. JANE runs to her and 
MorTueEr pats her head.) 

Morner: Where in the world 
Nancy going in such a hurry? 

Bos: Why —er—she was going — 
she was going — 

Mortuer: Where? 

Bos: She had an errand, Mother — 
that’s it, an errand. 

Mortuer: Well, it must have been a 
very important one — the rate she 
was hurrying. What have you chil- 
dren been doing while I was gone? 

JANE: Just — just talking, Mother. 

Bos: Jane always talks. 

MoruHer: My little chatterbox .. . 
(Crossing left) Well, I'll just take 
these things into the kitchen — 

Bos: Mother, please, don’t go in there! 

MorTuer (Turning): My goodness, 
what’s the matter? 

JANE: You—you can’t go in the 
kitchen, Mother, please. 

Mortuer: But what’s happened out 
there? 

Bos: Oh, nothing’s happened — that 
is — it’s just that — 

Mortuer: But I’ve got to put my 
groceries away and I ought to start 
dinner. Your father’s coming home 
early today. 

Bos: But Mother, can’t you put your 
stuff in the dining room for a min- 
ute — just until — well, just until 
Nancy gets home. 

Moruer (Smiling): Very well — but 
what are you children up to? (She 
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goes off left.) 

Bos: Gee, now I’m sure Mom suspects 
something. 

JANE: You mean she knows about the 
lamp and the cake and — 

Bos: No— of course not. How could 
she know about the lamp? Even Dad 
doesn’t know. No one knows but 
Nancy and you and I and we haven’t 
told her. 

JANE (Wisely): Lots of times I don’t 
tell Mother things, but she knows 
them anyway. 

Bos: Well, she couldn’t know this. It’s 
just that she knows we’re up to 
something — she said so. 

JANE: Well, what does it matter if she 
knows there’s a surprise as long as 
she doesn’t know what it is? 

Bos: I suppose you’re right. Now if 
Nancy will only hurry so we can get 
the lamp set up — (JANE runs right 
and looks out doorway as MOTHER 
re-enters left. She has taken off her 
hat. She picks up some sewing and sits 
down in chair left.) 

Moruer: Well, children — (She notices 
round table has been cleared.) Why — 
where in the world are the things on 
this table? The books and book- 
ends — 

Bos: Well — uh — why, I’m getting 
ready to dust that table . . . (Desper- 
ately) Mother, haven’t you — well, 
what I mean is— haven’t you got 
something to do? 

Mortuer (Raising her eyebrows): In- 
deed I have. I’ve got lots of things to 
do in the kitchen. What are you 
doing, Jane? 

JANE: Watching for Nancy — 

Bos: Jane, haven’t you got any sense? 

JANE: (Oh . . . (She comes away from 
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doorway as MOTHER smiles again.) 

Bos: What I mean is, Mom, haven’t 
you got something to do somewhere 
else. That is—(MorTHER gets up 
again.) 

MotTHer: You mean you don’t want 
me in this room either? Can’t I go 
anywhere in my own house? 

Bos: Oh, Mom —for gosh sakes — 
it’s not that. You don’t think — 
Morner: Now, now, I’m only teasing 
— and come to think of it, I guess I 
ought to fix up a little before your 
father gets here — powder my nose 
and comb my hair. I’ll be down later. 

(She goes out left.) 

Bos: Whew-w-w, that was close! Now 
at least she’ll be upstairs for a min- 
ute. 

JANE: When Nancy combs her hair and 
fixes up, it takes her hours. 

Bos: Well, Mom’s not Nancy — (JANE 
has gone back to the doorway.) 

JANE: Here comes Nancy — here she 
comes, Bob! 

JANE: Gee, has she got it? Has she got 
the lamp? 

JANE: Yes — yes! Nancy! Nancy! 
(Nancy enters right with a package 
under one arm and holding a large 
carton by the string with her other 
hand. She is very excited.) 

Nancy: Bob — Jane, look — I got it — 
I got it! 

Bos: Gee, that’s wonderful, Nancy. 
What did he say? 

Nancy: He said it’s all right as long as 
we pay him the rest by Saturday. 
(Holding up carton) Look, here’s the 
shade — (Showing other package) and 
this is the base. (Bos starts opening 
the carton and JANE helps NANcy un- 
wrap the base.) 
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Bos: Mom’s upstairs. If we can just 
get it unwrapped and on the table — 

Jane: And surprise her .. . 

Bos: Boy, here it is. (As he lifts shade, 
a small cardboard tag with string at- 
tached falls to floor. None of them 
notice it.) It’s really pink, isn’t it? 

Nancy: Of course — that’s a French 
color. 

JANE (Touching the beads): And the 
beads — listen to them jingle. 

Nancy: Be careful, Jane. (Holding up 
base) Here’s the base. Quick, bring 
the shade, Bob. (Both the base and 
the shade are really pretty awful — an 
ornate bright green base and a vivid 
cerise pink shade with strings of glass 
beads hanging all around. Nancy 
runs to the table and sets the base on tt 
while Bos places the shade on the 
base. The lamp is very large and much 
too big for the table. 

Nancy: There .. . (She stands off and 
gazes at the lamp admiringly. They 
all do.) Isn’t it stunning? 

Bos: Gee, Nancy —there’s only one 
thing. It’s so big and the table’s so 
little. 

JANE: The table won’t fall over, will it? 

Nancy: Of course not — and the lamp 
is just right for the table. That’s 
typical of Louis Seize — big lamps 
and small tables. 

Bos: Well, if you say so. (He shoves 
wrapping paper into carton and puts 
carton out of way upstage. FATHER 
is heard off right whistling.) 

Bos: It’s Dad. (FATHER enters right all 
smiles. He carries a big box of candy.) 

FaTHER: Well — well — how’s my 
family? Where’s your mother? (Call- 
ing) Margaret! Margaret! 

Bos: She’s upstairs, Dad. 








FaTHER: Good. Let’s sing Happy Birth- 
day when she comes into the room — 
surprise her! 

Nancy: Fine, Dad — and we’ve got a 
surprise. (For the first time FATHER 
notices the big lamp. He looks at it 
horrified. ) 

FATHER (Pointing): What — is — that? 

Bos (Not noticing FaATHER’s tone): A 
—a lamp, Dad. 

FaTtueER: Yes, I can see it is — 

Nancy: For Mother’s birthday. We 
got it. Isn’t it perfectly beautiful? 
Won’t Mother be surprised? 

FaTHER: She certainly will — anyone 
would be surprised at that lamp. 
(MorTHeERr’s voice is heard off left.) 

Mortuer (Off): John, is that you? Are 
you home? 

JANE: Come on, sing! (Nancy, JANE 
and Bos sing Happy Birthday. 
FaTHER is still too stunned by the 
lamp, but he does join in at the end.) 

ALL (As Moruer enters): Happy birth- 
day to you, happy birthday to you. 
Happy birthday, dear Mother, happy 
birthday to you! 

MorTuHeErR (All smiles): Darlings! (She 
goes to FATHER and kisses him. The 
children wart excitedly for her to no- 
tice the lamp. She notices the candy.) 

Moruer: John, you’ve brought me 
candy. 

Fatuer: As usual. (He hands it to her.) 

JANE: Mother, there’s another sur- 
prise 

Nancy: A wonderful surprise — 

Bos: If you'll just look around the 
room - 

Moruer: What — 

FaTHER: Yes, you can’t miss it. 

Motuer (Seeing lamp): For — for 
goodness’ sakes! (She stands staring 
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at it, her mouth a little open. You can 
see she is startled. She turns to FATHER 
hesitantly) John — did you — 

FaTHER: No — no, don’t accuse me of 
—I mean, I didn’t get it. It’s from 
the children. 

Motuer: From the children! Why, 
children. (They crowd around her) To 
think that you children would do a 
thing like that! 

FaTHER (Grinning wryly): Exactly! 

MorTueER (Hugging them all): A lamp — 
just what I’ve needed and wanted. 
(She is making an effort to admire it.) 

JANE: Mother, do you like it? 

Bos: We’ve had our eye on it for a long 
time — 

Nancy: Isn’t it beautiful? 

Moruer: It’s —it’s wonderful. 
unusual — and such a large lamp. 

FaTHER: It is large, isn’t it? 

Nancy: And Mother, it’s Louis Seize. 

FaTHER: Louis who? 

Nancy: Louis Seize. 

FaTHER: But he never should have 
said — 

Nancy: Now, Father, are you going to 
start that, too? Bob didn’t know 
either. 

FaTHER: Where did you children find 
this — er — lamp? 

Bos: At Mr. Green’s second-hand 
store. 

Nancy: Not second-hand store, Bob — 
for goodness’ sakes. Antique shop. 
JANE: Nancy said it was better to go 
there than to a regular store. She 
said we’d find something more rare. 

FaTHER: Well, you certainly did. It — 
it’s rare all right. 

Moruer: John! 

Nancy: Look at the shade, Mom. 

Jane: And the beads. 
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Bos: And the base. 

Mortuer: Yes, I am looking — oh, I 
don’t know what to say. I don’t 
know how to thank you all. I don’t 
think anyone has children like mine. 

Bos: Gee, Mom. 

Nancy: Mother, we — we’ve got some- 


thing we have to do in the kitchen — - 


it won’t take long. You and Dad 
just stay in here for a minute and ad- 
mire the lamp, will you? 

Moruer: Of course. 

JANE: Nancy’s got to fix something. 

Nancy: Shh-hh. Come on, you can all 
help me. (They troop out left happily. 
MorTuHEeR and FaTHEeR look at one 
another. MOTHER smiles a litile, look- 
ing at the lamp again.) 

Morue_r: I never! 

FaTHER: Margaret, what are we going 
to do? We can’t keep that lamp. 

MarGakeEt: But of course we'll keep it. 
We’ve got to keep it. Oh, John, I 
know it’s funny, but it — really, it 
looks almost beautiful to me. 

FaTHER: What’s that? 

MortueEr: It isn’t the gift — it’s the 
spirit of the gift — and when I think 
how those children tried to please 
me — how they must have planned— 

FaTHerR: I know all that, Margaret, 
but look at it! Why, we can’t have 
that atrocity around for the rest of 
our lives. That great pink shade — 
it — it looks bilious or something. 
It would upset my stomach. 

MorueEr: John, this is a test for us — 
the children thought they were get- 
ting something wonderful — they 
sacrificed to get it. And it’s up to us 
to make sacrifices too. 

FaTHER: There’s a limit to sacrifice. 

Moruer (Going to lamp): Maybe if I 


put it on a larger table, it wouldn’t 
look quite so—so big and over- 
blown — 

FaTHER: Margaret, there’s another 
reason why you can’t keep that 
lamp. You see, I — that is — 

Moruer (Interrupting him. She bends 
down and picks up something from 
the floor): What’s this? Why, it’s a 
price tag. Fifteen — John, they paid 
fifteen dollars for it! 

FaTHER: What’s that? 

Mortuer: Fifteen dollars! 

FaTHER: Why, I never heard of such a 
thing. Mr. Green ought to be ar- 
rested — it’s ridiculous — fifteen 
dollars for something like that. 

Mortuer: Now, John, they do get a lot 
for old things sometimes — collector’s 
items — 

FaTuHER: Well, anyone that would col- 
lect that lamp — 

Mortuer: But fifteen dollars — where 
could the children have got that 
much money? 

FaTHER: Well, they had five dollars 
saved up — I know that. 

Moruer: Oh, John. 

Fatuer: And they do have little sav- 
ings accounts and John’s paper 
money — 

Moruer: Oh, John, the darlings! I 
could cry. 

FaTHER: I know how you feel. When I 
look at that lamp — 

Moruer: John, don’t say that. 

FaTHER: I’m sorry, my dear. They are 
wonderful kids all right. 

Moruer: But all that money — we 
can’t let them do it, John. 

FaTHER: That’s right — we can’t, but 
what — (The phone rings and FaTHER 
goes to answer it.) Hello? Who? Mr. 





Green? ... What’s that?... Yes... 
xx 

MorueEr: John, what’s happened? 

FaTuHerR (70 Moruer): Just a minute 

. (Into phone) Say that again. 

Your wife had already sold — just a 
minute, let me get this straight. .. . 
Yes.... Yes... . (Nancy and JANE 
and Bos re-enter all smiles.) 

Nancy: Mother, we’re all finished now. 

JANE: Just wait until you see — 
(Noticing FATHER on phone) Oh! 

FaTHER: Just a minute, Mr. Green — 
I’ll tell Nancy what’s happened. 

Nancy: Mr. Green? What on earth 
does he want? 

FatuEer: Children, a — a most un- 
fortunate thing has occurred. I don’t 
know how to tell you -— 

Bos: Doesn’t Mr. Green want to wait 
till Saturday for the rest of his 
money? 

FaTHER: No — no, that isn’t it. It 
seems that before you came in today, 
Mr. Green’s wife had been taking 
care of the store for him and she sold 
a pair of lamps to a very old cus- 
tomer of their’s. She forgot to take 
the one lamp out of the window and 
she didn’t mark it sold — 

Nancy: Ohhhh-ohhhh, Dad! I saw the 
lamp just like ours marked sold — 
but — 

Fatuer: He’s terribly sorry but he 
wonders if he can have the lamp 
back — 

Bos: Of course he can’t. It’s ours now 
— it’s Mother’s! 

JANE: Nancy bought and paid for it — 
that is, she paid five dollars. 

FaTueEr: Yes, but the fact is some other 
lady had bought it before Nancy — 

Nancy: But we won’t give it up — we 


can’t — not Mother’s beautiful 
lamp! (JANE starts to cry.) 

FatHer (Into phone): Er — Mr. 
Green, naturally the children are 
upset — they were giving the lamp 
to their Mother for her birthday. 
We'll call you back, Mr. Green — 
in just a few minutes. (He hangs up.) 

Moruer: Well, I really think — 

Bos: But Mom, you’re not going to 
give up your lamp! 

Nancy: People can’t sell you things 
and then change their minds — they 
just can’t. 

FaTHER: But you see, it was just a mis- 
take — it isn’t anyone’s fault. Mrs. 
Green got the order for the lamps 
over the phone and she’d marked 
one and was going to take the other 
one out of the window when she was 
interrupted by another customer. 

Nancy: But I don’t care — it isn’t 
fair — (The doorbell rings.) 

Mortuer: Now, who can that be? I'll 
go, John. (She goes right and out. The 
children continue to look crestfallen.) 

Moruer (Off): A package for me? But 
I wasn’t expecting — well, thank 
you. (She re-enters, holding a large 
carton.) What in the world? — From 
the Davis Store. John, do you know- 

FatuEr: I guess you’d better open it. 
(MoTHER begins opening package.) 

JANE: It’s a present from Dad, I’ll bet. 
... (Then remembering their troubles 
again.) But, oh dear, what are we 
going to do, Nancy? 

Mortuer (Taking card from on top of 
tissue paper inside box): From John— 

JANE: See? 

Moruer: But wait — from John and 
the children— Nancy, Bob and 
Jane. 
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Bos: From us, too, but — 

Fatuer: I bought it for all of us to 
give your mother. I should have con- 
fided in you but I just got the idea 
on my lunch hour today. 

Moruer (Taking out a beautiful lamp, 
smaller than the other and in good 
taste): A lamp — my goodness, a 
lamp! Oh, John — 

Nancy: Another lamp! 

FaTHER: It seems our minds all ran in 
the same direction. Well, Margaret, 
how do you like it? 

Moruer: Why, I — (She gives FATHER 
a half-smile which he understands.) 
Of course it’s small — and the color 
— well, it’s not nearly as colorful as 
the one the children picked out 
but — 

Nancy (Looking at it): But it’s not 
bad — not bad at all — for a simple 
little lamp. It’s really nice, Dad. 

FaTHER: Well, I’m glad you approve — 
as long as you have to take the other 
one back anyhow. 

Nancy: I still don’t think it’s fair but 
maybe we better. Are you sure you'll 
be satisfied with this one, Mother? 

Mortuer: Why, I think so. I think it’ll 
be very nice for the time being. 
(Looking at the children’s lamp) That 
one is so gorgeous but — 

Nancy: Maybe it’s too gorgeous for the 
rest of our stuff, Mom. Later on 
when we get some new furniture — 
come on, kids, let’s take it to Mr. 
Green and get our money back. 

Bos: And we can get Mom something 
else. 

JANE: Then let’s hurry. 

MortueEr: Mind you’re not to spend as 
much as you were going to spend for 
that lamp. 
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Nancy: No, we'll just spend what we 
had saved up. How would you like 
some hose, Mother? (She takes the 
base and Bos takes the shade.) 

Moruer: Wonderful. 

FaTHEer: And remember your mother 
likes a neutral shade. 

Nancy: Or jewelry. 

Mortuer: Well, I have thought I’d 
like some earrings — 

Nancy: Oh, gee, I saw just the ones — 
real long and kind of antique — 
they’re just super! 

MortueEr: Now, wait, dear, the little 
button ones are better for me. 

Nancy: Oh, you wait, Mom — wait till 
you see these. Come on, kids, let’s go 
get Mom’s present. (They rush out 
with the lamp. 

FaTHER: Margaret, they’re going to 
come back with some earrings that’ll 
make you look like a gypsy. 

MorTuHER (Going to table and putting on 
the new lamp. It is perfect): Never 
mind, dear — if they’re too bad, I’ll 
just wear them around home. 

FaTHER: Nancy will expect you to 
wear them to church. 

Moruer: John, this is perfect. Just ex- 
actly what I wanted. I hope you un- 
derstood when I wasn’t too enthusi- 
astic? 

FaTHER: Of course — and as long as we 
got rid of that other one — that 
Louis Seize — 

MorueEr: Well, I just couldn’t hurt the 
children’s feelings. 

FatuHEr: I know — and as Louis says— 
happy birthday! 

Moruer: Thank you. Oh, John, I’ve 
got the most wonderful family in all 
the world! 

THE END 








The Four Extra V alentines 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
CoRALIE 
JUDITH 
PAMELA 
MADGE 
Miss Les, a teacher 
TILLY, a maid 
MIKE, just a voice 

Settine: Sitting room of a suite in a 
girl’s school. 

TimE: Early evening. 

At Rise: Corauie is stretched on the 
settee at right. JupiTu, reading, is in 
the chair in front of the window. 
PAMELA is at the study table down left. 
MAanGE is at desk. 

CoraLie: Ruth couldn’t have chosen a 
worse time to have the measles. 

JupitH: Nobody ever chooses a time 
for the measles, Coralie. They just 
come. 

PaMELA: And Ruth would be ever so 
sorry if she knew that we were 
quarantined on account of her. 

Mapce: Just because the four of us 
have been with her a lot, we’re told 
to keep out of school affairs until the 
doctor is sure about things. (Petu- 
lantly) It doesn’t seem fair. 

JupitH: Why not? This happens to be a 
boarding school, Madge. 

PameLa: And nobody wants a dormi- 
tory of measles. 

Corauie (Wailing): But we're having 
the Valentine Dance tonight, Pam- 
ela. (Sits up.) 
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PAMELA: Of course we are. 

Coram: My dress is white with red 
hearts all over it. (Sighs) Oh, dear! 

JupiTH: And I’m carrying — at least, 
I was to carry — a bow and arrow, 
all ready to shoot everybody who 
came my way. 

PAMELA: I’ve sewed little bells on 
every ruffle of my scarlet dress. 

Manage: I don’t see what bells have to 
do with Valentine’s Day. 

PaMELA: Everybody will know I’m on 
the way. (Sighs) I mean — every- 
body would have known. 

ManceE: I’ve fastened tiny valentines 
all over my dress — and now, every 
one of them must be cut off. 

Jupitu: After all, St. Valentine had 
nothing to do with this particular 
kind of celebration. (Closes her book.) 


Coratig: What difference does it 
make? 

JupitH: He was really a Christian 
martyr. 


PAMELA: Well, somewhere down the 
line, we became all tied up with 
hearts and darts and Cupids. 

JupitH: Well, ’way back in Rome, 
they — 

PameLA: Now, Judy, no history — 
even if you do like it. In my present 
state of mind I couldn’t stand it. 

Corauie: Just how are we going to 
spend our time this evening? Why, 
there’s nothing to do — and — 

Mapce: All our valentines are right 
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here and we’ve looked at them over 
and over. 

Jupitu (Suddenly): I have an idea! 

PaMELA: If it’s anything about history, 
I just won’t listen. 

JupitTu: It’s about poetry. Maybe that 
will interest you. 

PaMELA: Not particularly. 

JupiTH: We’ve sent our valentines to 
the girls and to some of the teachers. 

Manage: And a lot have come our way. 

JupiTH: Now it’s time to think of some- 
one who deserves a valentine and 
isn’t likely to receive one. 

Manpcae (After a moment): I see what 
you mean. 

JupiTH: Then let’s get busy. 

CoraLiE: I don’t quite get you, Judy. 

JupDITH: We all like to dabble in mak- 
ing rhymes, don’t we? 

CoraLie: Well — yes. 

JupiTH: We can’t go to the party to- 
night, so we might as well have a 
valentine celebration of our own. 

Coralie: I don’t call it a celebration. 

JupiTH: It will keep our minds occu- 
pied. 

CorRALIE: Oh — well — 

PameE.a: And it may bring results. 

JupiTH: Here’s the point. (Pauses im- 
pressively) We have some valentines 
that we didn’t send. 

Manace (Counting the ones at desk) : Six, 
to be exact. 

JupiTH: Each one of you must choose 
one and write a verse on it to some- 
one who may have been forgotten. 

PaMELA: J know someone! 

JupitH: Then scribble your verse, 
Pam. And that applies to all of you. 

Mapce: But — Judy — 

JupirH: I'll give you five minutes — 
so, fall to. 
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CoraLiE: That’s a mighty little time. 

JupiTH: It’s enough. (Pauses) Fall to, I 
say. (The four hastily select their 
valentines from the desk. ManGE re- 
mains at her post, JupiTuH returns to 
her chair, and the other two hurry to 
the table. For a few moments, there is a 
desperate scribbling. JupiTH writes 
steadily. CORALIE bites her pencil and 
sighs frequently. MapaE frowns fierce- 
ly and vigorously as she moves her 
pencil. PAMELA smiles to herself.) 

PaMELA: I’m through. 

JupiTH: Copy it in ink. 

PaMELA: I already have. 

JupiTH: I’m through, too. Here, let me 
copy it. (Hurries to table.) 

Cora.ie: Oh, please wait a minute. 

MapcE: Mine isn’t good, but it’s all 
ready. 

JupiTH: We’re not supposed to turn 
out masterpieces in five minutes. 
(Returns to her chair.) 

Cora.iE: Well, I’m through. (Sighs.) 

JupiTH: Lead off, Pam. 

PaMELA: My valentine is to the furn- 
ace man. 

JupiTH: Good for you. 

PaMELA: Here it is. (Reads) 

When Valentine’s Day is cold and 
drear, 
You are the one who brings us cheer. 

Jupitu: Mike will love that — and he 
is an old dear. (Pauses) Madge? 

Mapce: Mine is for the pretty little 
maid who’s so homesick. 

JupiTH: Read it. 

MancGe (Reading): 

Your eyes are blue, 
Your heart is true, 
I want a Valentine just like you. 

JupitH: Oh, but she’ll be happy! 
(Pauses) Coralie? 








Cora.ie: I chose the little French girl 
who’s having such a time with Eng- 
lish. 

JupiTH: She’s a dear little thing. 

CorRALIE (Reading): 

Our languages are not the same, 
But I'll write this to you — je vous 
aime. 

JupiTH: That’s sweet. 

CoraLiE: Now, let’s have yours, Judy. 

Jupitu: It’s for the cook. 

PaMELA: How splendid! 

JupitH (Reading): 

Your hands are working for us all 
day. 
I’ll send my valentine right your way. 

CoraLiE: Won’t Bridget feel impor- 
tant? (Hurriedly, the valentines are 
placed in their envelopes, and nobody 
notices Miss LEE standing in the hall 
doorway.) 

Miss Lee: Well — what’s going on 
here? 

PaMELA: Oh, Miss Lee! (The girls 
stand.) 

CoraLie (Dramatically): Don’t come a 
step nearer. We’re quarantined. 

Miss Lee: Of course you are, but it 
takes more than the measles to stop 
a teacher. 

JupitH (Laughing): Let’s make it 
cheerful-like and say — the threat of 
the measles. 

Miss Lee: Exactly. (Pauses) You 
don’t look a bit unhappy. 

ManceE: We’ve been using some valen- 
tines that weren’t sent. 

PamELA: And we're sending them to 
four people who may have been for- 
gotten. 

Miss Lee: Wonderful! 

CoraLie: Mine’s for little Celeste. 

Miss Lee: She’ll be so happy. 
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MapcGeE: Mine’s for Tilly, the maid. 
PaMELA: Mine’s for the furnace man. 
JupiTH: And mine’s for the cook. 
Miss Ler: Won’t they all be pleased? 
(Laughs) I’m pleased myself. 

CoraLiE: So am I. 

JupiTH: We forgot to say that we’ve 
put a little verse on each one. 

PaMELA: Will you take them down, 
Miss Lee, so that the four can have 
them right away? 

Miss Lee: I certainly shall. And be 
sure to write your name on your own 
particular valentine. 

MancE: Shall we? 

Miss Lee: Of course. It will be lots 
more fun if there’s a person behind 
the valentine. 

Mapgce: All right, then. (They write 
their names and Miss Lex takes the 
envelopes.) 

Miss Lee: And now I'll escort you to 
the upstairs dining room. 

JupiTtH: Are we to have our dinner 
there? 

Miss Lee: You are. 

JupiTH (Laughing): We’re just like — 
oh, what did you tell us, Miss Lee? 
(Pauses) The Peri without the gates. 

Miss Ler: Not so bad as that. 

Manpce: Anyway, I think it will be 
fun. (Suddenly) Hooray for St. 
Valentine! (The girls file out laughing 
and talking. The curtain is lowered a 
moment to indicate the passage of an 
hour. When it rises again, the stage 
is clear. Miss LEE comes from right, 
crosses to the table, and deposits a large 
plate covered with a paper heart. 
Just as quietly she leaves the room. 
In a moment there is the sound of gay 
talk and laughter as the four girls 
hurry into the room from left.) 
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Mapnacge: I’ve never laughed so much in 
all my life. 

Corauie: It was fun — and I didn’t 
know we could say so many clever 
things — just the four of us. 

PamMELA: Someway or other I don’t 
think I’ll be missing that Valentine 
party. 

JupitH: Oh-h-h! What’s this? (As she 
takes the red heart from the plate on the 
table) Cookies! Heart-shaped cookies. 

PaMELA (As the girls crowd around 
JupitH): What’s written on this pa- 
per? 

JupiTH (Taking the paper and reading): 
“T can’t write no poetry, Miss Judy, 
but I’m showing you that my heart’s 
in the right place. Bridget.” 

PAMELA: Well, bless her old heart! 
(As the girls take the cookies) Oh, but 
they’re good! (A slight cough makes 
them turn involuntarily, and there in 
the doorway at right stands TILLy.) 

Mapce: Why — Tilly! 

Titty: Oh, Miss Madge, I just couldn’t 
help thanking you for the Valentine. 
(Smiles) You see, I’m not homesick 
any more. 

Mapce: I meant every word of that 
valentine. 

Titty: I — just — love — it. 

Mance: But if you don’t hustle back, 
you'll be put in here with us. 

CoraLie: We’re quarantined. 

Truy: Oh, I know! (Gaily) But I don’t 
care, 

Mance: We do. Run now. 

Truy (As she leaves): Oh, thank you, 
Miss Madge, thank you. 

JupitH: Well you’ve done your boy 
scout deed for the day, Madge. Her 
eyes were like stars. (Miss L&E 
enters from left bearing a beautifully 
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adorned ‘heart-shaped boz.) 

Miss Lee: A fond uncle has sent this 
candy to Celeste and she wants 
Coralie to have it. 

CorautiE: Oh, I couldn’t take anything 
so lovely. 

Miss Lee: Don’t spoil the child’s 
pleasure. 

Cora.ie: But it’s her valentine. 

Miss Lee: She’s much happier with 
the valentine that you sent her. 

Corauie: But — 

Miss Ler: Here— take it. (As CoRALIE 
takes the box) I'll be back in a few 
moments. (Goes out at right) 

Cora.re: Do you think I should have 
it? 

JupiTH: You can’t hurt Celeste. (As 
there comes the sound of a sharp tap) 
What’s that? 

PaMELA: I heard it a few moments ago. 
(Again the tap.) 

CorALiE: Oh — what can it be? 

PaMELA: It comes from the window, all 
right. (Crosses.) 

JupiTH: Be careful, Pam. 

PaMELa : Somebody’s on the porch out- 
side. (Peers out) Oh, it’s Mike! 
(Opens the window.) 

Mike (Who cannot be seen): Sure an’ 
you'll be freezin’, Miss Pam. Better 
be closin’ that window. 

PamMELA: Not when you’ve taken the 
trouble to climb up on this porch. 
Mixe: It’s the valentine I’m thankin’ 
you for. Faith, an’ I’m proud to be 

havin’ it. 

PaMELA: It isn’t half good enough for 
you, Mike. 

Mixe: An’ I’! be keepin’ you warm, all 
right, all right. (Pamena closes the 
window and turns.) 

PamMELA: Now wasn’t that the nicest 





thing for Mike to do! (Miss LEE 
enters from right.) 

Miss Lee: Girls! I’ve news. 

JupiTH: Oh — what? 

Miss Lee: The doctor has just left and 
Ruth hasn’t the measles. 

PaMELA: But — how — why, the rash 
is — 

Miss Lee: Caused by a bad case of 
indigestion. 

Corai& (Eagerly): She had a banana 
split when we were down in the vil- 
lage yesterday — 

Mance: And three cokes. 

JupitH: And a lot of candy. 

Pameta: Don’t forget the chocolate 


éclair. 

Miss Ler: Then there’s no question of 
the indigestion. 

Coratige (Clapping her hands): So 
there’s no quarantine? 

Miss Lee: No quarantine. Hurry into 
your pretty dresses and go on to the 
dance. 

Manges: Oh, won’t we? 

PaMELA: We’ve had a Valentine cele- 
bration all by ourselves — a wonder- 
ful celebration. 

JupitH: And nothing could be more 
fun than those four extra valentines. 


THE END 


V alerze’s Valentine 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
VALERIE’s MOTHER 
VALERIE 
ELVES 
CuPIp 
BEAuU 
BELLE 
Dutcu Boy 
DutcH GIRL 
LIBERTY 
UNcLE Sam 
BareEeroot Boy 
PINAFORE GIRL 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 
KNAVE OF HEARTS 
Pussy 
Pup 
ScHooL CHILDREN 

Setrine: A Play Room. 
AT Rise: MoruEr is going about pick- 


ing up toys and straightening things. 
VALERIE comes running in and 
throws herself into a chair, crying, 
hands before face. 

Moruer (Disturbed): Why, Valerie, 
what’s the matter? 

VALERIE: It’s Valentine’s Day, and 
we had a Valentine box in school. 
Everybody got Valentines except me. 

Moruer: But nobody knows you yet, 
Valerie. You’re new around here. 

VALERIE: St. Valentine should know 
me, same as Santa Claus does, and 
even he forgot me. 

Motuer (Soothingly): Well, never 
mind. Next year everybody will 
know you. 

VALERIE: Oh, we'll probably move 
again, and then nobody will know 
me. Besides, I want them to know 
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me today. 

Moruer: But Valerie, you only just 
came here last week. 

VALERIE: I found out all the children’s 
names from the teacher, and I gave 
every one of them Valentines, but 
there wasn’t one in the box for me. 

MorueEr: How nice it is to know that 
you gave all the other children 
pleasure. 

VALERIE (Brightens): I never thought 
of it that way before. That’s right, 
though. I gave them all very pretty 
Valentines, too. 

Mortuer: There. I’m glad to see you 
smile again. Perhaps you gave a Val- 
entine to some child who wouldn’t 
have gotten one otherwise. 

VALERIE: Well, I know now how it feels 
not to get any. 

MorTHER: You have time to play a 
while before dinner. I’ll go get things 
started, and then you can come and 
help me set the table. 

VaLERIE: All right, Mother. (Ezit 
MorHEerR. VALERIE sits down and 
plays with her doll on the floor. Two 
ELVEs enter right.) 

First Er: Cheerio! And how do you 
do? We came to see what’s the mat- 
ter with you. 

Seconp Exr: We heard you cry a 
while ago. What is the matter? We 
must know. 

VALERIE: Everyone got a Valentine, 
but not a single one was mine. 

First Exr (Shrugs shoulders): That’s 
easily fixed! Such a simple thing! 
Plenty of Valentines we will bring. 

Seconp Etr: Valentines from every- 
where; plenty of them, and some to 
spare. (They run out, and bring in a 
huge Valentine box on casters. Each 
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Valentine character steps into frame, 
recites, bows, or curtsies, and runs off 
stage.) 

First Exr: The first is Cupid, a 
naughty elf. (Pulls Valentine from 
box, and hands it to VALERIE) He’s 
come to greet Valerie himself. 

Cupip (Pointing his dart at VALERIE 
from inside of frame): My little dart 
is aimed at you. Come be my Valen- 
tine, please do. (Bows and runs off.) 

Seconp Eur: The next to come are a 
beau and a belle. (Pulls Valentine 
from box, and hands it to VALERIE) 
Each has a Valentine tale to tell. 

Beau (From frame, bows low to VAL- 
ERIE, then to BELLE): 

In a lovely, lace-trimmed Valentine 
on the wall 

Is an old-timey likeness, sweet and 
so small 

Of a beau and a belle from the long 
by-gone days 

To bring you a touch of the old- 
fashioned ways. (Bows to BELLE) 

Will you be my Valentine, my dear, 

And dance the Minuet with me here? 

BELLE: 

I will dance the Minuet with you, 

And forever my heart will belong to 
you. (Places hand on heart. They 
step out of frame and dance the 
Minuet. Then bow and curtsy and 
run out, hand in hand.) 

First Ewr: 

The next to appear are a Dutch girl 
and boy, 
Coming to bring you Valentine joy. 

Dutcu Boy: You will make me very 
happy, if you’ll be my Valentine. 

DutcH Gir: Everything is gay and 
snappy, if I’m yours, and you are 
mine. (They swap hearts, bow and 





curtsy to each other. They may do a 
Dutch clog dance, if desired, before 
running out, hand in hand.) 

SEconD ELF: 
No Valentine Day would be complete 
Unless Liberty and Uncle Sam you 


meet. 
Unc ie Sam (Bows low to Liperty from 
frame): 
I’ve got my heart pinned on my 
sleeve. 


It’s beating just for you. 
LIBERTY (Curtsies): 

Then I will be your Valentine, 

And always I’ll be true. 

(UncLE Sam unpins the heart, and 

pins it on LipeRTyY’s shoulder. They 

bow and curtsy, and go out. Before 
they go off, they may sing “‘America’”’ 
together.) 
First Exr: 
The barefoot boy and the pinafore 
girl 
You'll now see in the frame. 
Whatever the day they’re happy and 
gay, 
Life to them is just a game. 
BarEFoot Boy: 

You think I’m just fishing; 

I’m angling, it’s true. 

But the fish that I want to catch is 
you. (Bows to PrINaForRE GIRL.) 

PINAFORE GIRL (Catches hook with 
heart on it, and fastens it to her apron): 

You’ve caught me now, so isn’t that 
fine? 

Now will you be my Valentine? (She 
takes a handful of hearts, hands 
them to him, and they run off, he 
ahead, she still caught to his hook.) 

SECOND ELF: 

The Queen of Hearts, and the Knave 

of Hearts 


Will come before you now 
To bring you Valentine greetings, 
And to make a pretty bow. 
QUEEN OF Hearts (Curtsies to Knave 
of Hearts): 
Will you be my Valentine, 
And promise to be true? 
So you won’t have to steal them, 
I’ve made these hearts for you. 
KNAVE OF HEaARTs: 
That’s very sweet of you, O Queen. 
That’s very sweet, indeed. (Takes 
silver tray from her, bowing) 
Oh, my! Oh, my! You’ve surely made 
All the hearts I need. 
(They go off, she tucking her arm 
through his.) 
First Eur: 
Pussy Cat, and the Valentine Pup, 
Now come together to cheer you up. 
Pup (Bows to Pussy Cat): 
Because this is a friendly day 
I’m going to try in every way 
To be a very friendly pup, 
And not even try to eat you up. 
I’ll even promise to be true, 
And make my heart beat just for you. 
(Moves heart back and forth.) 
Pussy Cart: 
I’ll change myself a little bit. 
I will not scratch or even spit. 
For at this nice Valentine season 
There surely is no rhyme nor reason 
Why dogs and cats can’t get along. 
My heart for you goes bong! bong! 
bong! (Thumps heart against bosom. 
They bow and curtsy and run off. 
ScHooL CHILDREN run in, each 
with a Valentine: they all sing to the 
turn of Happy Birthday to You): 
CHILDREN: 
Here are Valentines for you; 
Here are Valentines for you; 
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Here are Valentines, dear Valerie, 
Pretty Valentines for you. 
(They all file by her, and drop 
Valentines in her lap.) 
SPOKESMAN: 
We thought it would be lots more fun 
To,come and see you, every one, 
And bring your Valentines right here, 


And get acquainted, Valerie dear. 
VALERIE (Stands up, holding Valentines 

close) : 

You're all so very nice to me 

That I will always try to be 

A friend so very good and true 

Each day to every one of you. 

THE END 


Dolly Saves the Picture 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
Dotty MapIson 
JAMES MapISsON 
JoHN HATHAWAY 
ABIGAIL HATHAWAY 
RoBert LAWRENCE 
ELIZABETH LAWRENCE 
Lewis TRAVIS 
JANE TRAVIS 
MARTHA 


ScENE 1 

SETTING: Room in the Mapison home. 

AT Rise: The curtain rises upon the 
very last of a minuet — JAMES and 
Dotty Mapison, JOHN and ABIGAIL 
HaTHaway, Ropert and Etiza- 
BETH LAWRENCE, LEWIS and JANE 
Travis. As the final strains of the 
music offstage dies away, the eight 
separate, and there are low laughs and 
gay chatter. 

ABIGAIL: 
I wonder, Dolly, that you never tire- 
That you can always be a butterfly 
That spreads its rainbow wings. 

Dotty: Nay, Abigail, 
I am a drab and sober little moth 


When I am weighted with my house- 
hold cares 

And working here and there and 
everywhere. 

JOHN: 

You shed a radiance, Dolly Madison, 

A happiness that makes us all your 
friends. 

What magic do you use? 

Dotty: No magic, mine, 
But just a love of people, great and 

small. 
(Laughs) Great like yourselves — 

JAMES: And poor and simple, too. 
They all rank equally in Dolly’s eyes. 

Dotty: My husband over-rates me. 

See — I blush. 

Rosert: But we are echoing his words. 

ELIZABETH: We wish 
That we could touch the lives of 

others. 

Do.ty: Wait! 
You do me too much honor. It is you, 
Elizabeth, whose charm and dignity 
Befits a:leader .. . 

JANE (Impatiently): Oh, such foolish- 

ness, 
This give and take of pretty words. 





DoLLy: But, Jane, 
We are sincere. 
JANE: Perhaps. 


ELIZABETH: And we can see 
The virtues of our friends. 
LEwIs: Would that we all 
Could brush aside the threats against 
our land, 
Could feel that naught but friendli- 
ness inspires 
The happenings of everyday. Alas, 
We are in very troublous times, I 
fear. 
JANE: 
Then let our Mistress Dolly tell the 
way 
To circumvent these very troublous 
times. 
DoLLy: 
You jest, dear Jane, since I can only 
say 
The simple little litany by which I 
live. 
My yesterday I have already seen — 
Tomorrow holds no fear for me. To- 
day 
I love with all my heart. 
JANE (Sarcastically): A pretty speech. 
(Suddenly) We should be going for 
the coaches wait. 
The hour is late. 


ABIGAIL: Tomorrow there will be 
A busy day for all of us 
ELIZABETH: Then come, 
We'll seek our hostess, say goodbye. 
DoLty: Indeed, 
We shall be glad for heavy capes and 
hoods, 


The night is cold. 
JANE (At right): Then why delay? 
Come on. 
(Impatiently) Such dillydallying — 
such waste of words — 





Lewis (Quickly): 
Wait in the hall for us. We may 
desire 
Some further words with one another. 
(To James) James, 
Give just a moment to me. 


JAMES: Certainly. 

JOHN (Crossing to left): 

I fancy that the little room off here 
Will serve our purpose. (With JAMEs, 
he goes off at left.) 

JANE (Stamping her foot): Once again I 
call. 

Dotty (Gaily): We follow and you lead, 
my pretty Jane. (Laughing and chat- 
tering, Dotiy, EvizaBeTH and ABI- 
gail follow JANE off right. Lewis and 
Rosert stand at center.) 

RoBeERrr: 

What do you think of Madison, now 
that 

You’ve met him often, and have 
learned to know 

Him as a man? 

LEwIs: You have the right to ask 

That question, since I have been 
frank to state 

My disapproval — prejudice, per- 
haps — 

I am a Federalist and he is not. 

ROBERT: 

And yet as secretary of our state 
He has been cautious, and at times, 
astute. 

LEwIs: 

He is an able man — no doubt of 
that — 
A trifle silent and reserved perhaps. 

Rosert (Laughing): 

Faith Mistress Dolly would offset 
that fault, 
If fault it is. 
Lewis: Her charm and winsomeness 
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Would win him loyal friends. 
(DoLLy, enveloped in a long cape ap- 
pears at right. At the sound of the 
voices she stops abruptly. Later, when 
the men turn to leave the room at left, 
she steps back of the screen.) 
RoBERT: As president, 
He would be faced with many prob- 
lems, but 
I feel that he would solve them all, 
would bring 
The country through 
through the war 
That menaces. 
Lewis: We'll trust that there will be 
No war — but if it comes, it comes. 
We'll need 
A certain strength to execute our 
course, 
A president whose judgment will be 
sane 
And sure and steady, who will 
bravely meet 
The future. Come, my friend, the 
ladies wait. (They go off at left. 
DOLLy crosses to center. Her eyes 
are bright, her smile a bit fright- 
ened, and her hand goes involun- 
tarily to her heart.) 
DoLLy: 
The President! My James. My wist- 
ful dream 
Come true at last. Why not? It 
means that he 
Will gain the recognition that should 
come 
With years of faithful work. It means 
that I 
Will gain my heart’s desire. (As 
JAMES enters from left) 
Oh, James! 
My dear, 


its perils, 


JAMES: 
I’ve kept you waiting. 
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Dotty: Tell me, James, did not 
John Hathaway have something 
grave to say 
To you just now? 
JAMES: He did, indeed. 
Dotty: I know — 
I heard. . . . He said that you would 
be the choice 
For president. 
JAMES: Hush, Dolly, not a word. 
Dotuy: You will, James, say you will. 
JAMES: I have no wish 
To face the dangers round about — 
to feel 
That I must be the judge — that I 
must know 
What is the best to do. No, Dolly, no. 
I am not wise and great enough for 
that. 
Dotty: Be ruled by what your country- 
men may think. 
JAMES: 
I am not great enough I say. I know 
Of others far more qualified than I. 
Douty: 
But, listen James. (Pauses) There is 
one who would wish 
To see his scepter in your hands. 
JamEs (Sharply): Why speak 
Of scepter? 


DoLLy: Not the scepter of a king, 

But rather gesture of a friend. 
JAMES: You mean — 
Dotty: 


That Washington would wish it so — 
your friend 
And counsellor. Is it not so? 
JAMES: For him 
I would have risked all danger — 
would have slaved 
At any task. 
Dotty: If Washington were here — 
James: If Washington were here — 





DoLty: And if he wished 
For you to bear the burden — 
JAMES: I would do 
Whatever he might ask. 
Doty (As she slips her arm through 
his): Is it not strange 
That even now his spirit seems to 
guide, 
To be with us? Our great George 
Washington. 
James: Our great George Washington. 
DoLty: Perhaps, some day 
Someone will say, Our great James 
Madison. 


CURTAIN 


* * + 


ScENE 2 

SEeTTinG: Room in the Presidential man- 
sion. 

At Rise: Dotuy is seated at the tea 
table on which is a silver service of 
Revolutionary pattern. ABIGAIL sits in 
the wing chair a little left of the fire- 


place. 
Dotty: More tea, dear Abigail? 
ABIGAIL: No more. 
DoLLy: You are 


Not following your usual custom. 
(Coaxingly) Please. 
ABIGAIL: Today I have no spirit — no 
desire 
For common everyday routine. My 
heart 
Is heavy with the thought of war. 
Doty: Nay, nay, 
We must not think of war. 
ABIGAIL: I wonder that 
You smile and jest when all around 
you see 
Grave faces; when one’s conversa- 
tion holds 


Sharp fear — anxiety — the present 
dread 
Of what may possibly await our 
land. 
DoLxy (Quietly): 
I realize all this, and yet I trust 
That unseen powers will direct our 
course, 
Will save us from what threatens our 
dear land. 
I smile? Of course I smile. The coun- 
try needs 
More faith in what we know is right 
and just. 
More sunshine, not more shadow, 
Abigail. 
ABIGAIL: ‘ 
A beautiful philosophy — and yet 
How can you fail to hear that mur- 
muring 
Of war — another war. 
Doty: If war must come, 
We'll meet it bravely, conscious that 
the right 
Prevails as always. 
ABIGAIL: Yet, each day we hear 
Of all the ships that French and Eng- 
lish seize, 
Of all the sailors taken from our 
boats, 
Of coasts blockaded — Indian re- 


volts. 

Doutuy: Some understanding must be 
reached. 

ABIGAIL: Alas, 


Conciliation comes too late. We face 
Another war, I tell you. 


DoLiy: There are those 
Who wish the war. 
ABIGAIL: And also those who have 


The foolish, empty dream that 
Canada 
Can be annexed. 
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DOLLY: Annexed? Ridiculous! 
Canadians all love their mother land 
And wish no separation. (As ABI- 

GAIL rises) Do not go. 
These full and busy days keep 
friends apart. 

ABIGAIL: 

The fact that they are busy forces me 
Upon my way. 

Dotty: Then let us hope that soon 
You'll come again for tea. 

ABIGAIL: I promise you. 
(Chatting together they cross to 
right, and with a final farewell, 
ABIGAIL goes out. DOLLY goes 
slowly back to center, and for a mo- 
ment, her face loses its brightness. 
Then, as James enters from left 
she turns quickly and goes to him.) 


Doty: Oh, James! 


JAMES: It’s been a very busy day; 
I’ll rest a bit. 

DoLLy: Some tea? 

JAMES: Not any, thanks. 


Doty (Laughing): 
A woman’s panacea. Why not, then 
A man’s? 
JAMES: 
The tragic news that’s lately come 
Leaves me with little heart for 
merriment. 
Dotty: What news? 
JAMES: 
Again the Indians have killed 
The settlers in the west — and once 


again 
The English have attacked our ships. 
DoLLy: Oh, James — 


I wish that I could help you bear this 
strain, 








Could be a bulwark in the time of 
need. 
JAMES: 
For four years, Dolly, you have been 
my strength, 
My comfort. You have used your 
charm, your gift 
Of comradeship. You’ve given what 
I lacked. 
You’ve pacified my foes, you’ve 
reconciled 
Unruly factions. Now that war has 
come — 
Dotty (Startled): That war has come! 
You surely do not mean 
JAMES: 
What we have feared has happened 
— we have just 
Declared war on Great Britain. 


Dotxy (Calmly) : Then we'll meet 

The task with courage and with 
loyalty. 
This war of 1812. 

JAMES: If you can be 
This fearless, so can I. The two of us 
Can fight together. 

Dotty: Nay, the three of us. 

James: The three? 

Do.1y: 

I mean George Washington. Come, 
James, 

Together we'll salute — together 
pledge 

Allegiance. (Pauses) General Wash- 
ington! 
(They stand before the mantel look- 
ing up at the picture of Washington. 
As they solemnly salute, the curtain 
falls.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 





SCENE 3 
Settina: Same as that of Scene 2. 
At Rise: JouHn and ABIGAIL, Ewiza- 
BETH and ROBERT are seated. 
JOHN: 
These naval victories have fired my 
blood. 
To think that we with fewer ships 
and men 
Could overcome the Mistress of the 
Sea! 

EvizaBeTH: Our frigate, Essex, and 
their ship, Alert. 
JoHnN: Then Constitution 

Guerriere. 
ApiGaIL: Our Wasp against their Frolic. 


and their 


ROBERT: Victories, all. 
ELIZABETH: 
Alas, our Chesapeake — and those 


brave words 
Of Captain Lawrence, “Don’t give 
up the ship.” 
JOHN: 
Think, too, of Perry and his valiant 
men 
Who overcame the British fleet and 
sent 
His message in the brief and telling 
words, 
‘“‘We’ve met the enemy and they are 
ours.” 
(JANE enters hurriedly from right.) 
JANE: 


My greetings, friends — and my 
apologies 

For this delay. My husband is de- 
tained. 


The host and hostess — where may 
they be found? 
(Dou1y enters from left.) 
DoLiy: 
Right here — at least, the hostess. 
(As she greets JANE) Oh, I’m glad 








To greet you Jane. The President, 
alas, 
Is summoned to a conference. These 
times 
Play havoc with our daily schedule. 
JANE: Strange 
That you have courage, Dolly, for 
the whirl 
Of social life when everyone is tense 
And anxious — when one’s thoughts 
are centered on 
The outcome of the war. 
(Lewis enters at right and stands 
near door.) 
Do.Liy: Why not, dear Jane? 
A little gayety is excellent 
When hearts are heavy; ’tis an 
impetus 
Toward better balance, calmer 
nerves. Indeed, 
We should rejoice because our cause 
has won, 
Because the Indians are checked, 
because 
Napoleon has ceased his conquests. 
Lewis (Advancing): Wait! 
There is no certainty that we have 
won. 
For, even now, there comes the sud- 
den word 
That English boats have landed near 
the coast 
That British soldiers march toward 
Washington. 
The President awaits his Cabinet 
And action must be quick, decisive. 


JANE: Come, 
This is no time to linger. Why, oh 
why 
Did we come here on such uncer- 
tainty? 
Lewis (T7'o0 Doty): You’ll pardon our 
departure? 
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DOLLY Certainly. 

(Lewis and JANE go off at right.) 

Joun (Taking AxpicatL’s arm): Re- 
gretfully we leave. 
DOoLLy: I understand. 
You see, dear friends, before my 
guests arrived 
The message came. The President, in 
haste, 
Departed, bidding me to hold the 
guests 
Until reports were verified. 
ROBERT: You’ve heard 
Since then? 
DOLLY: 

Just now the President sent word 
That he together with the cabinet 
Are driving to Virginia. 

ELIZABETH: 

DoLLy: 
Oh, I shall follow quickly. Even now 
A coach and guard await me. 

JOHN: We'll not leave 
Until we know you’re safe. 

Doty: But I am safe. 
EvizaBETH (Nervously): Is that the 
sound of cannonading, John? 
Dotiy (Quickly): You’d best be gone. 


But you — 


EuizABETH: You really do not fear? 
Dotty: 
I never fear. (Laughs) But, oh how I 
regret 
The lovely dinner for my forty 
guests. 


Rosert: They all have gone? 
Dotty: I told the news before 
I came to you, my best and oldest 
friends. 
Of course they hurried off long since. 
Oh, please 
Be gone before the enemies advance. 
Rosert: I hesitate to leave you here. 
Dotty: Since when 


Has Dolly Madison been powerless 
In any crisis? Hurry off, my friends. 
(Kisses her hand) 
Good night — goodbye — and, most 
of all — good luck! 
(Rospert and EwizaBetu, JOHN 
and ABIGAIL go out at right. DoLLy 
stands at center. Her smile is gone 
and she seems to falter. But only for 
a moment. From left rushes MARTHA, 
a long cloak and hood covering her 
maid’s uniform, and carrying a 
similar cloak over her arm.) 
Martua: Oh, Mistress Madison! 
Dotty: Yes, Martha. (Turns) Oh, 
I see you’ve acted quickly. That is 
good. 
MartTua: Here is your cloak. 
Dotty (As she slips into the cloak): 
What of the silver chest? 
Martua: All safe within the coach. 
DoLty: And did you hide 
The papers ’neath the cushions? 
MARTHA: I have done 
All that you bade me. 
Dotty: Then we shall be off. 
(Suddenly) I fancy that I hear the 
measured tread 
Of marching feet. 
MartuHa (Nervously): Shall we not 
hasten on? 
Douty: 
Think, Martha, how surprised they’ll 
be to find 
No servants but a dinner steaming 
hot. 
(Laughs) Oh, I am glad that I can 
still be gay 
In spite of all that threatens. 
MARTHA: Come — I beg. 
The time is short — the need is great. 
Douy (Suddenly): Oh. Oh! 
MartTua: What is it? 
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Dotty (Pointing): 
There! The picture! We must take 
The picture! Quick — a chair. 

(Claps hands) Make haste, I say. 
(As Marrna brings a chair) Take 


down the picture. (MarTHA 
mounts the chair) It must not be 
left 


To British hands. (As Martua takes 
down the picture) I'll carry it my- 
self — 

Our greatest treasure! General Wash- 
ington! (She takes the picture and 
crosses to right.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 4 

SETTING: Same as that of Scene 2. 

At Rise: Dotty and PRESIDENT 
Manson standing before the mantel 
looking up at the portrait of Wash- 
ington.) 

DoLLy: 

I cannot tell what happiness I felt 
When that dear portrait came again 


to rest 
In its accustomed place. 
JAMES: And but for you 


The portrait might have gone to 
British hands. 
You are a fiery little patriot. 
Do.Lxy: 
Why not? My husband is the Presi- 
dent 
Of this dear country. Every rock and 
rill 
Is precious to me. And the General 
Has truly been with us these many 
months 
In silent, wise companionship. When 
first 





You knew the office was to come to 
you, 
He was our constant guide; we looked 
to him 
In every storm and stress. And when 
war came 
He strengthened, cheered and guided 
us. Oh, James, 
We owe our very peace to Wash- 
ington. 
(EviIzaBETH appears at right.) 
James (As he turns): Elizabeth! Come 
in. 
Dotty: I'll ring for tea. 
ELIZABETH: 
No tea today — my visit must be 











brief. 
But it will have an interest I hope. 
Do.ty: I’m sure of that. 
JAMES (Drawing chair): Sit here. 
Do.uy (At back of the table): And Ill 
be near. 
ELIZABETH: 
Whenever I am in this cheerful room 
I think of Dolly on that dreadful 
night 
When we deserted her — when we 
were seized 
With panic lest the British take our 
homes. 
Doty: That’s long since past and I’ve 
forgotten it. 
JAMES: 
But J remember, for upon that night 
She proved herself a heroine. (Sits 
by window.) 





Dotty: James means 

My kidnapping of General Wash- 
ington. 
ELIZABETH: 


Oh, Dolly, if it hadn’t been for you, 
The portrait might have come to 
harm. 
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Douyy: But there 
It hangs in its accustomed place. 
Come tell 
Your mission. I can hardly wait to 
hear. 
ELIZABETH: 
Then I’ll be brief. (Pauses) I have a 
friend — a youth 
Named Francis Key. 
Doty (Excitedly) : 
The Francis Key who wrote 
The stirring anthem that all Wash- 
ington 
Is praising? 
EuizaBeTH Yes. I wonder if you care 
To hear the story of the writing. 
JAMES: Please. 
ELIZABETH : 
This Francis Key had gone to Fort 
McHenry where 
The British ships were threatening. 
He begged 
Immediate release for a close friend 
Who was upon a British ship. His 
plea 
Was granted, and he was allowed to 
go 
To this same British ship. They kept 
him there 
For fear that his return to land might 
mean 
Betrayal of their plans. 
JAMES: And so he watched 
Bombardment of the fort — his 
country’s fort. 
ELIZABETH: 
Exactly. While he watched he wrote 
the words 


That merged into an anthem. Then 
at dawn 
He saw the flag still flying, and he 
knew 
That we had won — that the attack 
had failed. 
Douuiy: How wonderful! Oh, we must 
hear the words 
EvizaBetu: And music, Dolly. 


JAMES: It may be perchance 
That in the course of time this may 
become 
Our nation’s anthem. 
ELIZABETH: I have been so bold 
As to bring with me someone who 
will sing 
These lovely words, so that within 
this room 


The two of you can listen. Have I 
been 
Presumptuous? 
Do.ty: Never that, Elizabeth. 
EvizaBETH: Then — listen. (Goes out at 
right.) 
Doty: 
James, we'll stand together — 
here — 
Beneath the portrait of George 
Washington. 
(As JamEs crosses to her and they 
stand beneath the portrait, there 
comes from an adjoining room the 
first strains of the Star Spangled 
Banner. They listen intently, and 
as the last note dies away, the cur- 
tain falls.) 


THE END 
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The Queen With the Broken Heart 


by Catherine Urban 


Characters 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 
KinG or HEARTS 
Lapy-1N-W AITING 
PAGE 
Farry GODMOTHER 
SPRING 

SetrtinG: The palace. 

At Rise: The QuEEN sits near a table on 
which is a small plant. She is knitting 
and now and then glances at the Kina 
who sits slumped down in an easy 
chair, his feet on a hassock, fast asleep. 
A pile of large books is on the floor be- 
side him. In the rear, the Pace and 
LADY-IN-WAITING whisper together 
and sadly shake their heads. The 
QUEEN glances at the KiNG, sniffs and 
putting down her knitting, takes up a 
handkerchief and sobs loudly into it. 

Lapy-IN-WaITiInG (Rushing forward): 
Oh, my Queen, do not weep! 

PaGE (Also forward) : My dear mistress, 
do not distress yourself! 

Lapy-IN-WaAITING (As the QUEEN sobs 
louder): My dear, you will ruin your 
beautiful eyes! 

QuEEN (Sniffs): And of what good are 
beautiful eyes, if no one ever looks 
into them? 

Lapy-In-Waitina (Glancing at the 
Kina): The lazy, thoughtless brute! 

Pace: But my King is worn out. 
(LapyY-IN-WAITING sniffs.) 

QvuEEN (Sobs) : He does not love me any 


more! My heart is broken! 

Pace: Oh, I am sure, my dear Queen. . 

Lapy-IN-WalTiInG (About to prod 
Kina): I'll wake up the lazy thing! 

Pace (Hurriedly): Oh, no! No! You 
know how angry he becomes if he is 
disturbed. And he has a lot on his 
mind! He needs his rest! (The QUEEN 
sobs.) 

Lapy-IN-WAITING: Rubbish! He has 
nothing on his mind! These books! 
(Kicks at them) They are nothing but 
an excuse! He only pretends that he 
is busy so he may tire sooner and 
sleep longer! 

PaGeE: He is worn out with affairs of 
state! 

Lapy-IN-WaliTinG: Affairs of state! 
What affairs of state have we had? 
Weare at peace! The people are busy 
and prosperous! The crops are good! 
But the better things are, the lazier 
the King has become! Why, we 
haven’t had a visiting ambassador 
for months! We haven’t had a party 
for over a year! 

QUEEN (Sobs as she touches the plant): 
And my King hasn’t given me a gift 
for ages and ages! This little plant is 
the last thing he gave me. (Sighs. 
Gets up and picks up the plant.) I will 
go back to my old home! I will take 
this plant and cherish it for the rest 
of my days, for it will remind me of 
happy, happy days when my King 
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loved me! (Sobs) 

Lapy-IN-WAITING: Oh, my Queen, do 
not even think of leaving us! 

Pace: The people worship you! 

Lapy-IN-WAITING: We all love you! 

QUEEN (Glancing at the Kine and sigh- 
ing): My King does not love me! He 
has forgotten that I exist! Oh, if he 
would only notice me once more! We 
were so happy when we were first 
married! But, now, I must go... 

PaaE: Oh, please, your majesty, do not 
go! (Glances about worriedly) We 
must think of something! 

LapyY-IN-WaITING: He needs a good 
jolt! 

QureEn: If I go, perhaps... he... will 
miss me a little! 

PaGE: But the people would be angry! 
They love you! We must do some- 
thing! We must wake him up and 
make him realize... 

QurEEN: No, love must come from the 
heart... 

Lapy-In-WaiTinG: Your fairy god- 
mother! She could help you! 

QureEn: My fairy godmother! 

Lapy-In-WaiTinG: Of course, don’t 
you remember? Rub your locket and 
she will come! 

QurEEN: My locket! I had forgotten! 
(Picks up the heari-shaped locket that 
hangs about her neck and rubs it. The 
Farry GODMOTHER enters.) 

Farry GopMoTHER: Well! You finally 
had sense enough to call me! I’ve 
been wondering how long you would 
put up with this situation! 

QurEN: You mean you can help me? 
You can make my King love me 
again? 

Farry GopMoruERr: He still loves you. 

QuEEN: But he can’t! He never says 
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so! It has been months since he has 

paid me the slightest notice... much 

less the lovely compliments he used 
to. 

Farry GopMOTHER: He’s just in a rut. 

QUEEN: But I can’t go on this way! It’s 
so lonely! I don’t believe he loves 
me! 

Farry GopMOTHER: Oh, you women! 
You always have to be shown! 

QUEEN (Thoughtfully): Yes, it is true 
... one likes to be told now and then. 

Lapy-1In-WaiTine: But what can we 
do? How can we make the King 
realize the Queen is unhappy? 

Farry GopMOTHER: He needs a dash of 
spring in his blood to wake him up! 

Pace: But this is February! 

Farry GopmortueEr: I will call Spring! 
She will bring her magic formula! 
(Waves her wand) Come, Spring! 
Come from your sleep! (Sprina 
enters sleepily.) 

SprinG: Oh, why did you call me? I was 
having such a wonderful dream. 
(Rubs her eyes sleepily.) 

Farry GopMoTHER: I am sorry to dis- 
turb you, but the King needs a shot 
of your magic formula. He is growing 
old before his time. 

Sprina: I have heard tell that he no 
longer walks in the Garden of Youth. 

Farry GOpMOTHER: Please use your 
magic needle! 

QvuEEN: Oh, Spring, give him back a 
youthful heart! 

SPRING: Well! (Yawns) But I do think 

that you could have waited a few 

months. (Goes to Kine and pretends 
to use a hypodermic needle) There! 

That should do it! That formula is 

made up of the fragrance of honey- 

suckle, the lilt of a nightingale’s 
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song, and a breath of a soft breeze. 

QureEN: Oh, thank you! Thank you! I 
know how wonderful your magic is, 
for each year when you come to us, 
we all feel happy and gay. 

Sprinc (Yawns): Thank you. I only 
hope that I can get back to sleep 
again. 

Farry GopMOTHER: Of course you can. 
(Waves her wand) I have a special 
power from the Sandman for that! 
You had better go quickly or you 
will fall asleep here. Page, help Spring 
to her coach. (PAGE bows and exits 
with SPRING.) 

QUEEN (Glancing at the Kine, who 
stretches): Oh, he is awakening! 

Kina: Darling Queen, where have you 
been for such a long time? 

QuEEN: Oh, my King, I have been right 
here. 

Kine (Getting to his feet and bowing over 
her hand): You are so beautiful, my 
beloved! 

Lapy-IN-WaITING: Oh, it is working! 
It is working! (PaGE enters and 
smiles in delight.) 

Farry GopmoTuEer: Of course. My 
magic never fails! 

Kine: Darling, you have been such a 
wonderful wife to me. Such a good 
queen to my people . . . for a long 
time I have thought to give you a 
present. (Glances about worriedly.) 


Queen: Oh, King, that is not necessary 
. . as long as you tell me you love 
me! 

Kina: I love you dearly, but I want to 
give you something too... just some 
little thing to show I think of you. 

Farry GopmMorueEr: Everyone needs a 
little word now and then from friends 
and loved ones. (Waves her wand over 
box and pulls off cover revealing a gaily 
decorated Valentine Box.) Here, O 
King, are small messages of love not 
only for your Queen but for all your 
people as well. For they, too, need to 
know that their King remembers 
them. (All rush to the box and remove 
lid.) 

Queen: It is full of messages and cards! 

Lapy-In-WaitinG: How lovely they 
are! 

Kine: I thank you very much. (Bows 
low to Farry GODMOTHER.) 

Queen: And I thank you, so very, very 
much. Here . . . (Hands the Farry 
GopMOTHER the plant) I want you to 
have this. Take it to remember how 
very, very, happy you have made 
me! (Kisses the Farry GODMOTHER 
who bows and smiles.) 

Pace (Who has been running his hands 
through the Valentines): But come, 
let us give these out! (All nod and 
begin distributing the Valentines.) 

THE END 
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Bo-Peep’s V alentine 


by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 
Boy BLuE 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 
Kino or HEARTS 
KNAVE OF HEARTS 
Bo-PEEp 
Tom 
PAGEs 
MorHeEer Goose 
GUARDS 


ScEenE 1 

Serrine: In the court room. 

At Rise: The Kina and QuEEN OF 
Hearts are sitting on their thrones. 
The Paars are standing about. It is 
Valentine’s Day. 

Kine: Another Valentine’s Day, my 
dear. This is our day. 

QuEEN: I always look forward to this 
day. 

(A Pace brings in a large tray.) 

QuEEN: I made a tray of heart-shaped 
tarts for the occasion. I hope no at- 
tempt is made to steal these tarts. 

Pace (Entering): Your Majesties, 
Little Boy Blue would like to see 
you. 

Kina: Of course we will see him. We 
like to have guests especially on 
Valentine’s Day. (Exit Paar.) 

QurEN: Little Boy Blue! Can it be 
that he is awake. Why, it is only the 
middle of the afternoon. 

Boy Buive (Entering and kneeling): 
Your Majesties, I should like to earn 
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a penny and I thought you might 
have an errand I could do for you. 
You see I want to buy a Valentine 
for Bo-Peep. There is a beautiful 
heart that I would like to buy but it 
costs ten cents and I have earned 
only nine pennies so far. 

QUEEN: How did you earn them, Boy 
Blue? 

Boy Buve: Now let me see. (Holds up 
a penny) This one I earned by watch- 
ing the children for The Old Woman 
while she went to market. It was 
really a task watching all those 
children in that crowded shoe. She 
has them numbered, you know, in- 
stead of named. (Holds up another 
penny.) This I earned by finding a 
bone for Mother Hubbard’s dog. 
And this third penny was given me 
by Old King Cole for carrying his 
pipe and bow! to his throne. 

Quren: Is he as merry as ever? 

Boy Buuvr: He is indeed. And then the 
Three Wise Men of Gotham each 
gave me a penny because I helped 
them get their bowl into the sea. 

QurEN: And now comes the seventh 
one which should be the lucky one. 

Boy Buve: It was lucky for Miss 
Muffet that I happened along just in 
time to turn the tables on the Spider 
and frighten him away. Mary Quite 
Contrary gave me this for watering 
her flowers. And the ninth penny 
Jack Sprat gave me for helping him 





push his wife. She has grown so fat 
that she has to be moved about in a 
wheel chair. Now all I need is one 
more penny. (The KNavE of HEARTS 
steals into the court room and lifts up 
the tray of heart-shaped tarts. Boy 
BLvE sees him just as he is about to 
escape.) 

Boy Buivur: Oh, Your Majesties, the 
tray of tarts! (Boy BLUE runs up to 
the KNAVE OF Hearts and catches on 
to his coat tails.) 

Kinc: What ho! Guards! (Guards run 
in.) Seize the Knave. (They do so.) 
Ah me! Once a knave always a 
knave. Here he is at his old trick! 
But it gave you the chance to earn 
your tenth penny, Boy Blue. Give 
Boy Blue a penny, Page. (PaGE does 
80.) 

QurENn: And one of the tarts! (Pacr 
does so.) 

Boy Buive: Oh, thank you, Your 
Majesties. I am hungry. Now I can 
hurry down and get the Valentine. 


CURTAIN 


ScENE 2 

Settine: Along the road. 

At Rise: Boy BLvuE enters from stage 
roght. 

Boy Buive: Ten pennies! How rich I 
am. I’ll go straight to the shop and 
buy the heart. How pleased Bo-Peep 
will be! (Enter Tom carrying a bag 
over his shoulder.) 

Tom: Hi, Boy Blue! 

Boy Buve: Hello, Tom. What’s in the 
bag? 

Tom: A puppy and a stone. 

Boy Buive: What’s the stone in there 


for? 
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Tom: I’m going to throw the bag in the 
river. 

Boy Buve: Oh, don’t do that! 

Tom: Why not? I don’t want the 
puppy. 

Boy Buve: Oh please, Tom, don’t 
drown the little thing. 

Tom: I will if I like. What can stop me? 

Boy Buiur: Maybe these ten pennies 
can. 

Tom: You mean you'll give me the ten 
pennies if I’ll sell you the puppy? 
Boy Buve (Hesitates for a moment): 
Yes. I’ll give them to you for the 

puppy. 

Tom: Sure. Give me the pennies. (Boy 
BLvE does so and Tom gives him the 
bag.) Now I can buy a Valentine for 
Miss Muffet. (Goes off stage.) 

Boy Buus (Taking puppy from the bag) : 
What a dear little fellow you are. 
I’m glad I saved your life. But what 
about the Valentine for Bo-Peep? 
She will be so disappointed. I don’t 
have time now to earn more pennies! 
(Enter MotuEerR Goose.) 

Moruer Goose: Where did you get 
such a dear little Puppy, Boy Blue? 

Boy Buus: I gave Tom ten pennies for 
him. But, oh Mother Goose, it was 
the money I earned today to buy a 
heart for Bo-Peep. Whatever shall I 
do now? Bo-Peep will be so disap- 
pointed if she doesn’t get a Valentine 
from me. But Tom was going to 
drown the puppy. 

Moruer Goose: Why don’t you give 
the puppy to Bo-Peep. He will be 
your Valentine! 

Boy Buus: Do you think she would 
like a puppy? 

Moruer Goose: Of course she would. 
When he gets bigger he can help her 

















find her sheep when they wander 
away. (Takes red ribbon from her 
pocket) ll just make a pretty red 
bow around his neck! (Does so) 
There, what a perfect Valentine for 
Bo-Peep! 

Boy Buivre: Oh thank you, Mother 
Goose. I’m so glad you thought of it. 
(Motuer Goose goes off stage. Enter 
Bo-PrErp walking rapidly.) 

Bo-PrrEp: Oh, Boy Blue, I’ve lost my 
sheep again and I don’t know where 
to find them. And this is Valentine’s 
Day, too. 

Boy Buvur (Holding out puppy): Here 
is your Valentine, Bo-Peep. 

Bo-Preer: A puppy! What a beautiful 
Valentine! He is so soft and furry and 


he has a red Valentine bow on his 
neck! (Takes puppy.) 

Boy Buus: Mother Goose suggested it. 
She said that when he grows up he 
will be able to keep track of the 
sheep for you. 

Bo-Prep: I’ve always sioaseal a dog to 
help me. Oh, thank you, Boy Blue. 
I'll name him Valentine because he’s 
the very nicest Valentine I’ve ever 
had. I want to find my sheep and 
show them Valentine. 

Boy Buve: I'll help you Bo-Peep. (A 
baa-baa is heard back of the curtain.) 
I hear your sheep now. This way. 
(They go in between curtarns.) 


THE END 


The Frog and the Mouse 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Mr. Froa 
Mr. Rat 
Miss Mouse 
CATERPILLAR 
FLEA 
BuMBLE BEE 
GRASSHOPPER 
Mosquito 
BUNNY 
RATTLESNAKE 
KITTEN 

Setrine: Animal Land. 

At Rise: Mr. Frog is sitting on a log, 
goggling his eyes and turning down the 
corners of his mouth. Mr. Rar sits 
opposite, twirling his whiskers. 
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Froe: 
Mr. Rat, 
I feel so blue. 
I wonder what the world 
Is coming to! 
Rat: 
Mr. Frog, 
What makes you blue? 
There’s something on your mind 
I wish I knew. 
Froe: 
Mr. Rat, 
I’ve a tale to tell: 
There’s a pretty little mouse 
That lives in the well. 
Rat: 
Mr. Frog, 











I tell you what to do: 
Ask that mouse 
To marry you. 
FRoG: 
Supposing though, 
That she says no? 
Rat: 


Then you can say, 
“T told you so.” 
(Mr. Fro jumps up, gets automo- 
bile, fills tank, jumps in, and takes 
steering wheel. Mr. Rat climbs in 
beside Mr. FrRoG.) 
FRoG: 
Fill up the tank 
In the little red car. 
We don’t need much 
For we’re not going far. 
Rat: 
Chug, chug, chug! 
And away she goes! 
When we’re coming back again 
No one knows. 
(Mr. Froa and Mr. Rat drive 
about and come to a stop in front of 
well-top house, get out, and Mr. Froe 
knocks at the door.) 
FRoc: 
Knock, knock, knock! 
Is anybody home? 
MovssE (Hurrying to open door): 
Just a minute, gentlemen, 
Here I come. 
(Miss Mouse enters from well-top 
house and curtseys. Mr. Froa and 
Mr. Rat bow.) 
Froe (Jo Rat): 
Isn’t she pretty? 
Isn’t she neat? 
Little bright eyes 
And little white feet! 
MovseE: 
Walk in, gentlemen, 





Step up the stair, 
Take a seat in the 
Rocking chair. 
(Att walk together, step up and sit 
down.) 
Rat: 
Well Mr. Frog, 
Have you anything to say? 
Froe (Clearing throat): 
A-huck, a-hum! 
It’s a very fine day. 
Rat: 
Well, Miss Mouse, 
Is he good enough for you? 
Movwsse: 
Yes, Mr. Rat, 
I suppose he’ll have to do. 
Rat: 
Since you agree 
Then there’s no use waiting. 
Call the neighbors in 
For the celebrating. 
Mousse (Rising and ringing bell): 
Ding-a-ling-a-ling! 
The bells all ring. 
Come along to supper 
And we’ll dance and sing. 
(Opening door.) 
Come along, neighbors, 
Walk right in. 
When you hear the music 
The wedding will begin. 
(Enter CATERPILLAR, FLEA, BUMBLE 
Ber, GRASSHOPPER, and Mosquito, 
playing on instruments and marching, 
hopping and skipping about. Miss 
Movuss retires to the well-top to put on 
her wedding finery.) 
CATERPILLAR (Drumming): 
Tum-tum-tum, 
Ta-tum-tum-tum! 
Here comes a caterpillar 
Beating on a drum. 
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Fixa (Fiddling): 
Twee-twee-twee, 
Tweedle-twee-twee! 
Here comes a fiddle 
With a very little flea. 

BuMBLE BEE (Playing bass viol): 
Here comes a bumble bee, 
Marching up the middle, 
Sawing away at a 
Big bull fiddle. 

GRASSHOPPER (Playing trombone): 
Here comes a grasshopper, 
Hopping all alone. 
He is playing on a 
Slide trombone. 

Mosquito (Fifing) : 
Here comes a ’skeeter, 
Tootling on a fife. 
Run, you little creatures! 
Run for your life! 
(ALL march round and round, while 
Mr. Rar beats time. Re-enter Miss 
MovssE in white dress and veil, with 
gold ring around her neck. Mr. Froe 
bows and offers arm and they join the 
parade.) 

Rat: 
Once around the table, 
Twice around the room, 
Here comes the bride 
And here comes the groom! 

Bunny (Entering with the wedding 
cake): 
Here comes the bride 
With a ring around her neck, 
And here comes a bunny 
With the wedding cake. 
(Bunny sets cake on table. ALL sit 
down and Miss Mouse cuts and 
serves cake.) 

MovseE: 
Now, Mr. Frog, 
What’ll you have to drink? 


Froec: 
Jug o’ rum, jug o’ rum, 
Jug o’ rum, I think. 
Mouse: 
We haven’t any rum, 
But we have got cider. 
It was all drunk up 
By a big black spider. 
(Bunny brings jug of cider and serves 
guests. Mr. Rat rises and holds up 
his glass.) 
Rat: 
Here’s a health to the groom 
And happy be the bride 
And may you always have some room 
For all your friends beside. 
Movss (To Fro«): 
Come, Mr. Frog, 
Let’s have a word from you: 
Speak a piece or sing a song — 
Anything will do. 
Frog (Clearing throat): 
A-huck, a-hum! 
I think I’ll sing a song. 
Rat: 
Sing it if you must 
But don’t make it long. 
(Mr. FrRoG rises and sings, or recites 
in sing-song.) 
Froe: 
Good Dr. Waits, 
We are troubled by rats. 
Will you drive them out of the house? 


But let the mice stay; 
Don’t drive them away; 
What harm is a little brown mouse? 


This erratical notion 
Made quite a commotion: 
He drove all the rats 
Right into the ocean. 








The mice, left behind, 
Ate all they could find — 
The corn on the cob, 
The cheese with the rind. 


The noise, which was frightful, 

They said was delightful: 

Ten thousand bread puddings 

Were eaten by nightfall. 

(Mr. Rat, who has been fidgeting and 

making faces during the song, jumps 

up and shakes his fist at Mr. Froa.) 
Rat (Angrily): 

That’s not right! 

Do you want a fight? 

What do you mean 

By such a slight? 

(Mr. Rat and Mr. Froe are about to 

jight, when Miss Movs steps be- 

tween.) 
Movs (Shaking finger at Mr. Rat): 

Mr. Rat! 

That will do! 

(Shaking finger at Mr. Frog) 

Mr. Frog! 

I’m surprised at you! 
FRoG: 

Mousie’s right. 

Let’s not fight. 

Don’t spoil the wedding; 

It wouldn’t be polite. 

(ALL sit down and continue eating, 

drinking, and making merry; when 

suddenly Miss Mouse shrieks.) 
MovwseE: 

Oh, dear me! 

What can the matter be? 

Underneath the table 

There’s something biting me! 
Bunny: 

Can it be the ’skeeter? 

No, he’s eating cake. 

(Looking under table) 





Oh, mercy me! 

It’s a great big snake! 

(Sound of rattling, and Ratrun- 
SNAKE pokes head up from under 
table. ALL start with fright.) 

RATTLESNAKE: 

I’m Robert Reptile 
Rattlesnake! 
I’ll take a piece of 
Wedding cake! 
Mouse: 
Help, help, help! 
He’s got me by the toe! 
Froe (Rising hurriedly): 
Oh, so sorry! 
I’m afraid I’ll have to go. 
(Frog runs out, followed by other 
guests, with loud squeaking and 
clatter. Mouse and RATTLESNAKE 
left alone.) 

RATTLESNAKE (Sitting down and help- 
ing himself) : 

Pardon me, lady, 

It was all a mistake. 
Let’s sit down 

And finish the cake. 

KitrEen (Running in and making a dash 
for Miss Mouss, who jumps out of 
way): 

Just a minute, please, 
I want a slice. 

I don’t like snakes 
But I just love mice! 


Mouse (Running out, followed by 
RATTLESNAKE): 
Squeak, squeak, squeak! 

KITTEN: 


Mew, mew, mew! 
Snake’s gone, 
Cake’s gone, 
Little mousie too! 


THE END 
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Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





On Trial 


by Samuel S. 


Characters 
Lois 
CARL 
Mr. Duttron 

SettinG: The law office of Mr. Dutton. 

At Rise: Lots is seen working at her 
desk down right. After a moment CaRL 
enters from left carrying an armful of 
books and some papers. He moves to 
desk up left. 

Cari (With evident relief as he safely 
deposits books on desk): Ah, there! 
I made it! 

Lois (Looking up from her work): Well, 
how’s the new young attorney-at- 
law coming along this dull rainy 
morning? 

CarL (With pretended dignity): Per- 
fectly, madame. Just leave every- 
thing to Carl J. Brown, Esquire. I 
like that esquire, don’t you? Goes 
well with my manly figure. 

Lots (Smilingly): Let’s say it goes well 
and let it go at that. 

Car (Settling down at desk): Have it 
your way, madame. Where’s Mr. 
Dutton? (Nods to center) Is he in? 

Loris: Not yet, but he’ll be back soon. 
He wanted me to tell you to be cer- 
tain to have that brief ready. Mr. 
Brandon will be here to go over the 
case with him. 

Cart: I’ll be ready. Just one more point 
to clear up and I’ll have a first-class 
brief ready. I’m sure the railroad 
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will be pleased, and Mr. Dutton will 
be proud of his brand new assistant. 

Lois: We hope. 

Car: You can say that again! I think 
it was pretty swell of the boss to give 
me an important case like this to 
work on the first week. Why this 
case involves a lot of money. Nearly 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Lois: Mr. Dutton doesn’t do things in a 
small way, especially where the rail- 
road is concerned. He earned his 
reputation that way, so you can’t 
let him down, Carl. 

Car: Why Lois, you don’t think Ill 
muff my first case, do you? (Rises 
and moves toward Lots) Aw, I know 
what you're trying to say. That 
you’re my mother’s best friend and 
that you’ve watched my meteoric 
rise from a kid in the streets to a 
budding young lawyer . . . (Sits in 
chair at Lots’s left, swings leg over 
arm of chair.) 

Lois (Smilingly): Let’s just say I’ve 
watched you. 

Cart: Score one! 

Lois: But seriously, Carl. I know how 
impetuous you can be. Now that you 
have been through college and law 
school and have passed the bar ex- 
aminations so successfully, I’m afraid 
you might be just a little too sure of 
yourself. Law isn’t an easy profes- 
sion. I ought to know, I’ve been a 
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secretary to a lawyer for. . 

Cart (Banteringly): Ah, ah, Grand- 
mother. Don’t tell your age. 

Lois: For a good many years. But I 
have a share in your success, you 
know. It was I who urged Mr. 
Dutton to give you a chance to work 
with him. And I don’t want you to 
get started wrong. 

CarL: You don’t have to worry about 
me, Lois. You think differently 
about a profession, once you are 
really in it. (Chuckles) When I was in 
high school absorbing all the history 
and English I could, I thought a 
lawyer was just a big shot who made 
stirring speeches before juries and 
saved people from the gallows. Then 
I went to college... 

Lots: So? 

Caru: After four years there I figured 
a lawyer was just a smart guy who 
lived by his wits outsmarting other 
guys. When I got to law school, I 
was so busy studying I didn’t have 
time to figure. And now that I’ve 
passed the bar examinations .. . 

Lois: What do you think of lawyers? 

Car: I think they’re all a bit batty for 
studying so long and so hard to earn 
so little. Why do you know competi- 
tion is so keen in the profession of 
law that more than half the men who 
start out to become lawyers never 
get to practicing? Then those who 
do, barely make expenses the first 
few years they’re out. 

Lois: Mr. Dutton has always done well. 

Car: Sure, he’s established and has a 
reputation. But I’ll wager he didn’t 
do so well the first few years. Why 
there are a lot of lawyers who make 
no more than fifteen hundred dollars 
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the first year or so. Luckily, and 
thanks to you, I’m getting started 
with an established firm. If I make 
good, I’ll be in. If I get known, I 
might even go into polities. 

Lois: Earnest young men like you are 
needed in politics. You might be 
governor some day. 

Cari (Moving back to desk): I’m not 
even going to be office boy around 
here if I don’t get through this last 
point and complete this brief before 
Mr. Dutton gets back. (Sits at desk, 
left and pages over books.) 

Lors: Don’t let me bother you, Carl. I 
have plenty to do myself. (She, too, 
becomes busy at her desk. After a mo- 
ment she rises and goes to file down 
right, then back to desk. During this 
time CARL is studying at desk.) 

CarL (Suddenly): Great Scott! That 
can’t be! (He quickly picks up 
another book, pages through it.) 

Lois: Something wrong? 

Cart (Paying no attention to her, speak- 
ing to self): Have to recheck that. . . 
Let’s see . . . (Mumbles to himself as 
he pages over books, one after another.) 

Lois (Amused): I get it. You are a vic- 
tim of that strange disease that 
makes lawyers walk around in a fog 
talking to themselves. You’re getting 
it a little early, I’d say. Just go on as 
though I weren’t here. I understand. 
(He does so for a few moments while 
she is busy at her desk.) 

CarL (Rising — seriously, aloud): 
That’s right! It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible. And the last point, too. Oh, 
Lois. 

Lots: I’m still here. 

Cart (He is holding a sheaf of papers) : 
We can’t go through with this case. 
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complexion of the whole thing. It 
would be nothing short of fraud, 
now. 

Lots: Not really! 

Car (Moving to centre, intense): Why 
we’re buying property from someone 
who doesn’t even own it. It has be- 
longed to an institution for years and 
no one has ever noticed it, or seemed 
to have realized it until I noticed it. 
Why that changes the whole situ- 
ation. 

Lots: It’s beyond me. I don’t see how 
it makes any difference when no one 
knows anything about it but you. I’m 
sure the railroad won’t care so long 
as they get the land. 

Car: It’s not so simple as that. We 
ought to go to the railroad and tell 
them we can’t handle this the way 
they propose and ask for more 
money to reimburse this — this 
orphanage. Otherwise, we’d be doing 
the railroad a disservice should the 
question ever come up, and it 
wouldn’t be honest. 

Lois: Honest? Do lawyers worry about 
honesty? 

Caru (Stung): Why Lois! You don’t 
mean to tell me that after working as 
long as you have for Dutton, you 
think lawyers are . . . are crooks. 

Lots: No, but are they all honest? 

CarL: Unfortunately they all aren’t. 

There’s a fringe of them who take 

advantage of the opportunities to be 

dishonest, but they are certainly in 
the minority. But I had it drummed 
in me in law school, that the profes- 
sion must maintain the highest 
standards, and I’m not going to suc- 
cumb to the first temptation that 


This very last point changes the 


comes my way. 

Lois: What are you going to do? 

Car: The only thing there is to do. 
Tell Dutton we can’t handle the case 
the way they want us to. 

Lois (Rising — going to him): Carl, 
think this through. It means a great 
deal to you. After all, Mr. Dutton 
saw fit to put you on this important 
case, just to try you out. Now if you 
tell him you can’t go through with it 
because you don’t think it’s honest, 
he might just laugh at you. 

Car. (Seriously): If he does, Lois, I 
wouldn’t want to work for him. My 
mind is made up. I know that there is 
no other profession that offers more 
opportunity for one to be dishonest 
than that of law; yet the overwhelm- 
ing majority of lawyers are honest 
men. I’m not going to start my career 
with the minority. 

Lots: Oh, Carl, I. . . (Moves quickly to 
desk) He’s coming. Carl, think it 
over. Remember, you are impetu- 
ous... 

CarL: My mind’s made up... (He 
moves to desk left as Mr. Durron 
enters right.) 

Dutton (Coming in right — standing 
at door, shaking umbrella and rain- 
coat): My, my! What a storm! I 
don’t know why I let myself go out 
in this. (Starts to center) Ah, there, 
young man. Have you finished that 
railroad brief? 

Car. (Hesitating): I, ah .. . Yes, sir. 
It’s completed. 

Dutton: Good. Brandon should be 
here any time now. Just let me get 
this wet raincoat off and I’ll come 
out and go over that with you. (To 

Lots as he moves to centre) Any calls? 
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Lois: No, Mr. Dutton. No calls. 

Dutton: Good enough. (He goes out, 
centre. ) 

Lois: You’re going to be sensible and 
go through with the case as it is? 

Car: I’m going to be sensible. Let’s 
put it that way, Lois. (He goes back 
to desk, left. There 1s a period of 
strained silence during which Car 
puts his books in a pile, neatly ar- 
ranges his desk.) 

Dutron (Entering centre and briskly 
rubbing his hands): Now, young 
fellow, let’s see what you learned in 
law school. Where’s that brief? 
(CarL hands him sheaf of papers) 
Completed, eh? Good. (He reads 
papers) Mmmm! Mmmm! 

Car: Mr. Dutton. 

Lois (Warningly) : Carl! 

Mr. Dutton (Looking up from paper) : 
Eh? What is it? 

Cari (Going to him and pointing to 
paper): 1 want to call your attention 
to this paragraph here. You'll notice 
this property isn’t clear. Evidently 
no one has found it out before. 

Dutton: Oh, yes? That’s so, isn’t it. 
Good work, my boy. Forty years, 
eh? I guess it will go another forty. 

Car: But you can’t do that, sir. The 
railroads should pay that orphanage 
for that land. It isn’t honest not to. 

Dutton (Laughingly): Well, well, my 
boy. You have a lot to learn yet. 
But first of all, remember, we’re 
working for the railroad, not the 
orphanage. You’ve done a good job. 

Car.: You can’t go through with that, 
sir. 

Dutton (Sharply): And why not? 

Cari (With feeling): For the simple 
reason that it isn’t honest, and it 
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doesn’t make sense. If ever this is 
discovered, the railroad will pay a 
great deal more than they will have 
to now. 

Dutron: What they pay later is not 
my affair. It would cost them ten 
thousand dollars right now, and that 
would also cost me a percentage of 
my fee. You’re wide awake and 
clever, else you’d never have found 
that weak spot. But if you are also 
anxious to get along in law, you'll 
forget you found it. (J'urns to Lots) 
Make some copies of this. Four 
should be enough. 

Lois (Taking the brief from Mr. Dut- 
TON): Right away, Mr. Dutton. 

Car (As Dutton starts, centre): Mr. 
Dutton! (Durron stops at door. 
Cart is left centre) I want to tell you 
that I refuse to have any part of this. 
I appreciate the opportunity to work 
with you, but this isn’t what I want 
out of law. I’ve studied long and 
hard, and I know I have an up-hill 
fight ahead of me to succeed in this 
profession, but I’m going to start 
honest and stay honest. I’ll say good- 
bye, sir, and if you’ll just let me stay 
until it stops raining, I’ll leave. 

Dutton (Coming to him): Why, you’re 
serious about this, aren’t you? 

Car: I am. I was never more serious 
in my life. 

Dutton: Do you mean to tell me you’d 
sacrifice a career, an opportunity to 
work here with me, an established 
lawyer, just because ofa. . .a silly 
notion about honesty? 

Car: It is no silly notion. It is a 
principle of my profession, sir. 

Dutton: How about the fee? If you 
just forget this, we save the railroad 
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money and we make more money. 

Cart: I want no part of it. That money 
doesn’t belong to me nor the railroad. 
It belongs to the orphanage. The law 
is meant to protect people, not to 
defraud them. 

Dutton: Well, that is good! A young 
lawyer, scarcely a month away from 
his bar examinations upholding the 
true tenets of his profession. That, 
my boy, is as it should be. (7’o Lots) 
I’d say he’d done all right, wouldn’t 
you? 

Lois (Now smiling): He came through 
with flying colors. 

Dutton (Smilingly, as he takes CaRu’s 
hand): Allow me to congratulate 
you, my boy. I had to find out 
whether you were the kind of lawyer 
I wanted for a partner. You don’t 
have to worry about the orphanage. 
I did that brief last week and the 
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railroad has already paid the orphan- 
age twice as much as the land was 
worth. (Leads him to desk, left) Sit 
down. I’ll go get you the disposition 
of the case. (CarL is befuddled. He 
sits left as Duttron smilingly goes 
centre.) 

Cart (Still confused): 1. . . I don’t get 
it. 

Loris: You’re not very bright for a 
young lawyer, are you? Mr. Dutton 
wanted to test you. I’m proud of 
you, Carl. Anyone with those prin- 
ciples will make good as a lawyer. 

Car. (Grinning) : I get it now. That’s a 
good one. In the profession a week 
and I’ve already been on trial. 

Lois (Also smiling): And I must say 
you’ve acquitted yourself well. 
(Quick curtain.) 


THE END 





Part Five Radio Play 





Katty Hawk — 1903 


by Lyda M. Ickler 





Characters Moore — I'll stop by in a day or two. 
Harry Moore, newspaper man I’m off for a jaunt down the coast — 
JOHNNY Warp, a boy from Kitty Hawk This section is deader than a — 
DaNniELs, of Kill Devil Hill Life Saving JOHNNY: Say mister — I know where 
Station you can get a swell story — 
Mrs. PEGGLE, postmistress Mrs. Peceie: Poppycock! It’s only 
ORVILLE WRIGHT those airbirds, mister. Don’t pay 
WILBUR WRIGHT any — 
NEWSPAPERMAN (Laughing) : Wellnow, 
JoHNNY (Enthusiastic): But I tell you, a scoop’s a scoop. What’s the story 
Miz Peggle, they’re building a flying son? 
machine with a motor this — JoHNNY (Excited): Wilbur and Orville 
Mrs. Practe: Now what nonsense. Wright are building a real power air- 


For the past two years those Wright ship over on the Kitty Hawk sand 
boys have been doing nothing but hills. They’re a-gonna try it out to- 


fooling around Kitty Hawk — And morrow if there’s enough wind — 
I’m told their father is a minister N®rwsPpAPERMAN (Laughs scornfully): 
too — (Bang of door and heavy foot- Is that all? Another couple of crack 
steps.) pots trying to be birdies, eh? Thanks, 
NEWSPAPERMAN: Good morning — kid, but the newspapers have had 
This the post office? enough of that hokum — Old 
Mrs. Peaa.e (Stiffly): It is — and I’m Langley’s Aerodrome flop into the 
the postmistress — mail ain’t in Potomac finished the airship in this 
yet — country. 
NEWSPAPERMAN: Train’s late as usual. Mrs. Peccie: Imagine trying to fly 
Well, my name is Harry Moore. I’m anything in a December wind — 
a newspaperman covering this south- JoHnny: But, Mister — they’ve been 
ern coastline — just kinda scouting making gliders that went up in the 
around for a good scoop. air swell — for three years — 
JoHNNY: Gee Mister — I know — NEWSPAPERMAN: For the luva mike? 


Mrs. PEGGLE: I suppose you’ve made Don’t tell me anyone is crazy enough 
this one of your forwarding ad- to spend three years in this God- 


dresses, eh? Well there ain’t no mail forsaken world’s end — 
for you yet. But I’ll be a-saving it Mrs. Peaaue (Angry): I’ll thank you 
for you. Your name is Moore? to watch what you say about our 


NEWSPAPERMAN: That’s right — Harry village. 
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NEWSPAPERMAN: No offense, Madam 
— I was referring only to that Kitty 
Hawk section — 

Mrs. ProcuE: Besides, the Wright 
boys don’t live here. They’re from 
Dayton, Ohio — have a bicycle shop 
— who runs it though is more than I 
know. 

JOHNNY: It was the Government who 
said Kitty Hawk had the best winds 
for flying. If you want to go out, my 
Pop’s launch is anchored — 

NEWSPAPERMAN: No, thank you, 
Johnny. I’ve got better things to do. 

Mrs. Pecete: And you Johnny should 
be doing something better than — 

JoHNNY (Ezasperated): But even the 
crew from the Kill Devil Hill Life 
Saving Station are helping Wil and 
Orv — 

Mrs. Preceie: Naturally, they have 
nothing better to do. 

Sounp; Determined footsteps and open- 
ing of door. 

Mrs. Preaeie: Where are you going, 
Johnny? The mail’s not — 

JoHNNY (With injured dignity): I’m 
going back to Kitty Hawk. Wil and 
Orv promised I could stay all night 
and help for tomorrow — You'll be 
sorry, Mr. Newspaperman ’cause 
this is gonna be a humdinger of a 
story — You'll see — 

Sounp: Door bangs, shutting laughter of 
newspaperman and exclamation of 
“For goodness’ sakes.” from Mrs. 
PraG iE. Sounds of hammering, saw- 
ing fading into WiLBUR’Ss voice. 

Wixpur (Chuckling) :So the newspaper- 
man doesn’t think much of us, eh 
Johnny? 

JoHNNY (Embarrassed): Oh, gosh — 

Tien 
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Orv: That’s all right, Johnny. Wedon’t 
care about the newspapers — Had 
no intention of letting them know 
anyway — 

JOHNNY: But didn’t you invite all the 
folks around here like you said? 

Witsur (Chuckling): Yep! And five 
turned up. The Kill Devil Hill boys 
and you — 

Orv: Here comes Daniels! 

Dantets: Wal, boys, your tracks all 
set — fer us to carry your airship up 
the hill? 

Wi: Yep, let’s go — 

Sounp: Heavy breathing — scraping of 
metal and ad lib directions such as 
“Easy boys — Watch the propellers — 
Don’t grip that wing — Look out for 
the runners — Don’t let the wind rip 
her.”’ 

JouNNY: Gosh — those tracks on the 
hill look like a toboggan slide I saw 
once — 

Orv: Well, Johnny, the incline of the 
hill, the thrust of the propellers and 
the wind directly ahead of the plane 
will get her into the air. 

Wi: But we may have difficulty keep- 
ing the machine balanced on that 
track before she takes the air — 

DantEts: Wal, now — can’t the one of 
you not flying help by running along 
side a-holding it level as long as it’s 
on the ground? 

Orv: A good idea. 

Jounny: Hey — which one’s going to 
fly her? 

Wit (Puzzled): Gee whiz — I don’t 
know — 

Orv: I got it, Wil! Let’s flip a coin. 

Wi: Good idea, Orv. 

DanIELs: Use my coin, boys, Give me 
something to remember this day — 


Wi: What’ll it be, Orv? 

Orv: Heads I win — tails you win — 

Sounp: Coin jingling on table. 

JOHNNY (Excited): It’s tails! You ride 
first, Wilbur. 

Orv: He’s right, Wil. Crawl up there 
now — and fly, boy, fly —- 

Sounp: Motor clattering and roaring and 
a rushing sound accompanied by 
cheers of “It’s off — Atta boy Wil.” 

Orv (Panting): She’s lifting! (Faint 
cheer.) 

DaniE.s: She’s nosing — (Motor stops.) 

Orv (Frantic): She’s stalled. 

JOHNNY: She’s sweeping down the 
hillside — 

SOUND: and cries of “She’s 
grounded — she’s smashed.” 

Orv (Worried): Will — you all right? 

Wit (Panting): Yep — but the ma- 
chine ain’t, Orv. 

DanIExs: Buck up, Wil. She ain’t bad 
damaged. 

Orv (Excited): And she flew, Wil! She 
actually flew for three and a half 
seconds. 

JOHNNY: One of her skids is broke and 
some of the frame work is twisted, 
but, gee whiz, we can fix that up in 
no time. 

Orv: Besides, Wil, it proves that our 
idea for getting the plane in the air 
works. I’m pleased, Wil. 

Wit: O.K., Orv. And now let’s get her 
repaired right now. 

Orv: Come on, Daniels — get the crew 
to help us get her back in the shed. 
JOHNNY: How soon can the airship be 

ready for another flight. 

Wi (Firmly): Let’s see — this is the 
fourteenth — Oh — in about two or 
three days at the most. 

JoHNNY (Admiring): Gee, Wil — it 


Crash 
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looks like you’ll really fly a motor 
airship in 1903 after all. Just like 
Orv said you would — 

Wit: You bet we will! Come on, 
Johnny, get those shed doors open. 
We’ve got work to do — 

Sounp: Hammers and sawing fading 
into ORV’s voice. 

Orv: Well there she is, Wil! As good as 
new and raring to fly — 

Sounp: Wind and opening of door — 
closing of door and shutting out of 
wind, except for occasional blast 
through the shed. 

Wit (Coming into mike): Johnny just 
brought over a letter from Dad. 
He’s (Chuckling) enclosed a dollar so 
we can wire him when she flies. 

Orv: Well, now — that’s like him. 
Anything from Sis? 

Wii: Why, yes — here it is — a note 
backed on to Dad’s. 

Orv: What’s she say? 

Wi: Nothing much except she knows 
we're going to do it this time and 
(Pause and a chuckle) darn if she 
doesn’t wish she could be here to try 
it herself. 

Orv: Katherine’s some girl! Gosh, 
Wil — our plane’s just got to fly to- 
day. If only that blasted wind would 
tame down! 

Wi: We can’t wait longer, Orv — it’s 
almost ten now. Wind or no wind, 
we better get the machine out and 
have a try at it. I’ve sent Johnny to 
signal the Kill Devil crew — 

Orv: Wait ’til I get my heavy jacket. 
Gosh, but it’s cold today — brr — 
Sounp: Rush of wind as door opens and 
closes for Wright boys to go outside. 
Wind continues throughout following 
scene, sometimes high, other times low. 
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Jounny (Shouting): The crews a- 
coming over — right away — 

Wit: Good work, Johnny. Suppose 
you prop those shed doors open so 
they don’t bang on the plane. 

Orv: Say, Wil, we can face the ma- 
chine directly into the wind and 
there ought to be no trouble in get- 
ting it to rise — 

Wi: It’ll be hard to fly in so strong a 
breeze. 

Orv: But look, Wil, because of the 
wind the flyer’s speed with relation 
to the ground will be low — and the 
landing velocity will be slow enough 
to make that part of it extra safe — 

DaNIELS: Hello there! 

JOHNNY: The crew’s here. Hello, Mr. 
Daniels. 

DanrELs: Hi, Johnny, you on hand 
again? 

JOHNNY: Sure thing. I know Orv and 
Wil’s a-going to fly her today. I can 
feel it in my bones. 

DanrELs: You and Brinkley too. He 
brought his camera along to snap a 
picture of the flight. 

Wi: Where are you going to fly her 
from today? 

Orv: How about that level spot yon- 
der, Daniels? About a hundred feet 
toward the north — 

DanrELs (Shouting): This way, men. 





Get the tracks out of the shed and . 


follow me. 

Jounny (Apologetic): I told everybody 
about today’s flight, but I guess it 
was too cold for them to come — 
even that newspaperman. 

Wi: That’s all right, Johnny — our 
friends are here. 

Orv: You — and the Kill Devil Crew— 

JOHNNY: Well — gee! 
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Danrets (Calling): We're ready to 
carry out the plane. 

Wi: We're ready — 

Orv: Good work! It’s only ten-thirty 
and we’re all set. 

Wi: Well — Orv, it’s your turn this 
time. 

Orv: If I don’t freeze to death, I'll fly 
her, Wil — 

Sounp: Motor roar mingles with high 
wind. 

Wu: All set, Orv? 

Orv: All set, Wil — release the wire. 

Sounp: Rush of motor and wind as plane 
takes off. 

Jounny (Excited): Gosh, the wind’s too 
strong for it — she’s moving slow. 
Dantes: Look at Wil — running 
alongside — holding her steady — 
Wi (Panting): She’s lifting — snap 
that picture, Brinkley — snap it 

now. 

DanizEts: Man alive! She’s climbing! 

JOHNNY: She’s up and down like a 
jumping jack! Look at her go! 

Wit: She’s coming down! (Cries from 
men.) 

Danrezs: She’s landed on the sand. 

Wit (Running and panting): Orv, you 
did it! She was in the air twelve 
seconds. 

Jounny: Oh, I knew it would happen. 

DanteEts: I wouldn’t a-believed it if I 
hadn’t seen it with me own eyes. An 
airship lifting itself from the ground 
and sailing through the air — 

Orv: Wil and I are going to make some 
more trial flights, but I wish one of 
you boys could run over to the post 
office for us — 

JoHNNY (Excitedly): I'm headed for 
there right now — 

Wi: Here’s a dollar, Johnny. Send a 


telegram to Bishop Milton Wright, 
Dayton, Ohio. Tell Dad we flew for 
twelve seconds and we’re going to 
keep working to make it twelve 
hours. 


Orv: He sent the dollar for the tele- 
gram. He’s getting to be kinda im- 
patient — he can’t wait for letters 
anymore. 

Danrets: And I’m going back to the 
station and help Brinkley develop 
that picture he took. Hope it turns 
out. 

Wit: Gosh — it looks like everyone’s 
deserting us. 

Dantes: But not for long, Wil. The 
boys have gone to spread the news. 
Pretty soon you'll have rubbernecks 
galore — 





JOHNNY (Voice receding): And news- 
papermen too — Just wait ’til I see a 
certain Mr. Moore that hangs around 
Miz Peggly’s post office. Won’t he 
kick himself! 

Orv (Laughing): Come on, Wil, let ’em 
have their fun — we have work to 
do. 

Wi: You bet! By next year, Orv, we 
ought to figure out enough improve- 
ments to keep this old ship up in the 
air for at least (Voice fades) 

Orv: And there’s the speed to be 
checked and (Voice fades.) 

Sounp: Hammers and saws blending in 
with first few bars of some music sug- 
gesting breadth and sweep of space. 


THE END 
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Part Six 


Production Notes 





Say Ir Wirn FLowEers 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. The mes- 
senger boy is dressed in messenger’s suit. 
Properties: Florist’s box containing tissue 
paper, small white card. Since the flowers 
are not seen, it is not necessary to have any. 
Telegram, cleaning bag, heart-shaped box 
of candy, handkerchief for Hoppy. 

Setting: A modern American living room. The 
furniture is comfortable but simple. There 
is a large sofa, a couple of arm chairs, and 
occasional tables and lamps are placed 
about the room. The telephone stands on a 
small table to one side. There are two en- 
trances, one leading to another part of the 
house, and the other leading to the hall and 
front door. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue WINTER OF OuR DISCONTENT 


Characters: 7 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Colonial army uniforms for all 
males, except Private Jones who wears a 
British uniform. Lucy and Mrs. Godfrey 
wear dresses of the period. 

Properties: Inkstands, pens, paper for the 
table; muskets for O’Leary and the soldier 
with him; an envelope containing a sheet of 


aper. 

Setting: The office of Washington’s staff at 
Valley Forge. A door, back center, opens on 
the yard. On each side of this door is a win- 
dow. A door, left center, opens on a passage 
leading to Washington’s private office. 
Right center is an open fireplace. Down 
center is a table with chairs placed at each 
end and one at the back. 

Lighting: None required. 


Party Dress 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: In the prologue and epilogue, Peasy 
wears a robe. In the main section of the 
play, the girls wear evening dresses with 
short coats over them, except Peggy who 
wears a camel’s hair coat. The boys wear 
white flannels and blue jackets. Grant’s 


clothes are dirty. 
Properties: Stationery, flashlight. for Mr. 


Morton; wooden boxes, loaf of bread; but- 
ter, frying pan, pail, small sticks; basket; 
small camp chair, potatoes; two small fish, 
sandwich, olives, nuts; orange crate. 
Setting: For prologue and epilogue the curtain 
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is parted about three feet to show a small 
desk. The backdrop can be a screen. The 
main part of the play is laid in the woods. 
A backdrop of trees can be used. To the 
right center is a large rock. Exits are to the 
left and right. 

Lighting: None required. 


ALADDIN INCORPORATED 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Mother 
wears hat at entrance. 

Properties: Book; shopping bag filled with 
groceries ; sewing; package containing shade; 
large carton containing base of lamp; box of 
candy; price tag; another large carton con- 
taining simple but lovely lamp — a card is 
enclosed in the package. 

Setting: A modern American living room. 
There is an entrance at right leading to the 
front door, and an entrance to the left lead- 
ing to other parts of the house. The room is 
comfortably furnished with easy chairs, 
occasional tables, bookeases, etc. There is 
a small round table upstage at left corner 
next to one of the easy chairs. Everythin 
has been cleared off it. Near! the right wall 
is a small telephonestand and chair with a 
telephone on the stand. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Four Extra VALENTINES 


Characters: 6 female; 1 male extra. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. 

Properties: Book for Judith; books, paper, 
pencils for study table; valentines and en- 
velopes; large plate of heart-shaped cookies, 
with a red paper heart as a dish covering; 
heart-shaped candy box. 

Setting: Sitting room in a suite in a girls’ 
school. There is a casement window at the 
back covered with bright drapes. An easy 
chair stands in front of the window. There 
is a small couch on each side of the window. 
A desk stands at lower right, and a study 
table to the left. A door at right leads to the 
hall; the door at the left leads to another 
room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Doty SAVES THE PICTURE 
Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Colonial evening costumes in 
Scenes | and 3. Plain suits and gowns of the 
period in Scenes 2 and 4. Dark cloak and 


hood for Martha and Dolly in Scene 4. 
Evening cloak for Dolly in Scene 1. 

Properties: Silver service; tea cups; portrait of 
Washington. 

Setting: One setting with a few changes serves 
for the whole play. Scene 1: Colonial settee 
at back; a lowboy on either side with flow- 
ers. A tall screen hides the window of the 
following scenes. Scenes 2, 3, 4: In place of 
the settee is a low white marble mantel, and 
the lowboy on either side carries crystal 
candelabra. Over the mantel is the por- 
trait of Washington. To the right of the fire- 
place is a small tea table with silver service 
in Scenes 2 and 4, with a wing chair to the 
left. The window down right has long 
drapes; down left, is a desk and chair. 

Lighting: None required. 


VALERIE’S VALENTINES 

Characters: 9 male; 8 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress for Valerie, 
Mother and School Children. The Elves 
wear white suits trimmed with red hearts. 
Cupid wears a white suit. Beau and Belle 
are dressed in Colonial costumes. Dutch 
Boy and Girl wear Dutch costumes. Uncle 
Sam and Liberty wear traditional costumes. 
Uncle Sam has a large red heart pinned to 
his sleeve. Barefoot Boy wears a tattered 
shirt and dungarees. Pinafore Girl is dressed 
in a simple pinafore dress. Queen and Knave 
of Hearts are dressed royally. Pussy and 
Pup wear animal masks, and each has a 
large red heart pinned to his bosom. 

Properties: Bow and arrow for Cupid; large 
candy hearts for Dutch Boy and Girl; tin 
pail, fishing rod with large red heart on its 
hook for Barefoot Boy; small paper hearts 
for Pinafore Girl; large silver tray full of 
hearts for Queen; large paper Valentines for 
School Children. Huge Valentine box on 
casters. Around door center is painted a 
large heart, like a frame, trimmed with lace 
tacked to the inside around the edges. 

Setting: A girl’s playroom. There is a large 
chair to one side. 


THE QUEEN WITH THE BROKEN HEART 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Queen wears a long robe 
trimmed with red hearts. The King is 
dressed similarly. The Lady-in-Waiting 
wears a long dress with a tall pointed hat. 
The Page is dressed in Knave of Hearts 
costume. The Fairy Godmother is dressed 
in grey and wears a tall, peaked grey hat. 
Spring wears a long white dress with 
flowers. y 

Properties: Knitting for Queen; handkerchief 
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for Queen; locket; wand; large gayly deco- 
rated Valentine box filled with Valentines. 

Setting: All that is required is two large chairs 
with a small table holding a plant beside 
one, and a pile of large books on the floor 
beside the other. A hassock stands in front 
of the King’s chair. 

Lighting: None required. 


Bo-PEEpP’s VALENTINE 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The King and Queen of Hearts 
wear long robes with hearts on them. Boy 
Blue wears blue shorts and white shirt. 
Bo-Peep is dressed in short, full dress with 
white pinafore. Mother Goose wears long 
cloak and high pointed hat to match. 

Properties: Large tray filled with heart- 
shaped tarts; pennies; bag containing toy 
dog; red ribbon for Mother Goose. 

Setting: Scene 1: All that is required is two 
large chairs and a small table on which to 
place the tray. Scene 2 is plaved in front of 
the curtains. 


THE FROG AND THE Mouse 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female; other five char. 
acters either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Long tail and whiskers for Mr. Rat 
who is dressed in black. Mr. Frog wears a 
green suit and goggles. Miss Mouse wears 
a grey dress with white gloves and slippers 
and later wears a white veil. The other 
characters wear something to suggest their 
identity. 

Properties: Red toy automobile; drum; fiddle; 
bass viol; trombone; fife. (These properties 
are not necessary and may be purely imag- 
inary, suggested by pantomime only.) 
Large gold ring made of cardboard; wed- 
ding cake; dishes, glasses; jug of cider; bell. 

Setting: A table to serve for well-house and 
dining table and a few chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 


On TRIAL 


Characters: 2 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mr. Dutton wears a 
raincoat and hat at his entrance. 

Properties: Books and papers for Carl, um- 
brella for Mr. Dutton. 

Setting: There are two desks, one up left, and 
another up right. Chairs are placed at each 
desk, and an extra chair stands to the left of 
the desk up right. Files are against the right 
wall. Other office furniture may be i 
desired. There are three entrances: one on 
the right leads out of the office; one to the 
left leads to the library, and one center 
leads to Mr. Dutton’s private office. 
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Part Seven 





Book Reviews 





Spotlaght on Books 


Rapio Drama IN Action. Edited by Erik 

Barnouw. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 

Mr. Barnouw, an instructor in radio writing 
at Columbia University, assembles for the 
first. time in one volume the contributions of a 
number of leading radio dramatists to the 
public service field of radio. These scripts are 
evidence of radio’s fine writing, and at the 
same time are good reading. They show too 
the power of radio to broaden public knowl- 
edge and understanding. Mr. Barnouw has 
written an interesting foreword to this excel- 
lent book. (Teachers.) 


THe Mopgern Wonper Book oF THE AIR. 
By Norman Carlisle, Reginald Cleveland, 
and Jonathan Wood. John C. Winston Co. 
$2.50. 

Written by three aviation experts, this 
story of the growth and history of aviation is 
a fascinating reference for air-minded boys 
and girls. The book is profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs. The authors 
cover the entire field of aviation from descrip- 
tions of how to fly a plane to the new phases of 
aviation. The book is written in technical yet 
simple language and in an interesting manner. 
(Junior High and older.) 


Youtn Repriies, I Can. Edited by May 
Lamberton Becker. Foreword by Elizabeth 
Morrow. Decorations by Warren Chappell. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 

Here are twelve stories of resistance, record 
acts of heroism by children in twelve different 
countries that suffered from Axis domination 
or cruelty. These stories, most of which are 
true, are bound together by the courage of the 
children whose story they tell. Although they 
deal with the war, the stories are thrilling to 
the reader rather than frightening and will 
help children of our country understand why 
we must fight for peace. Written by some 
outstanding writers, these stories make excel- 
lent reading. A short biographical sketch of 
the author precedes each story. A section of 
photographs of children in wartime is included 
at the end of the text. (Junior High and 
older.) 


Tue Story Bentnp Great Mepicat Dis- 
covertEs. By Elizabeth Rider Montgomery. 
Drawings by Vartanian. Robert M. McBride. 
$2.00. 


This volume is particularly interesting for 
boys and girls interested in a medical or nurs- 


ing career, and yet fascinating to any young 
reader. The author presents in dramatic and 
tense scenes a panoramic picture of the won- 
derful advances in medical science. The fields 
of internal medicine, germ diseases, surgery 
and preventive medicine are covered from the 
first awakening in each field to present-day 
discoveries. The importance of these ad- 
vances in our daily life today are stressed, in- 
creasing the value of the book. An excellent 
book. (Junior High and older.) 


Sea Rarpers Ho! By Rutherford Montgomery. 
Illustrated by E. Franklin Wittmack. David 
McKay Co. $2.00. 

This book will satisfy the demands of young 
boys for a story with real excitement, action 
and adventure. Tom Neeley and Spike 
Edwards are sailors in the submarine service, 
and we follow their adventures from boot 
training camp to their service in the Pacific as 
torpedo men. Because of their commando 
training, Tom and Spike are chosen for special 
rescuing duty that leads to some exciting ex- 
periences which end in a surprise attack on 
shipping along the coast of Japan. (Junior 
High and older.) 
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From Yu Lan, Flying Boy of China 


THEATER Suors. By Noel Streatfeild. Illus- 
trated by Richard Floeithe. Random House. 
$2.00. 

Drawing on her own intimate knowledge of 
the theater, Miss Streatfeild tells a vivid and 
authentic story of theatrical life in London 
today. Sorrel, Mark and Holly Forbes are 
sent to live with their actress grandmother in 
London. The story of what happens to them 
as they enter the theatrical world makes good 
reading, for it is accurate in detail, spiced with 
humor, and well written. (Junior High and 
older.) 


SecRET ON THE Poromac. By Eleanor 
Weakley Nolen. Illustrated by Phyllis Cote. 
David McKay Co. $2.00. 

This story of how Marcia Dene helps to 
solve the secret of the identity of her closest 
friend, Todd Bartholomew, is set in Washing- 
ton during the exciting days of the War of 
1812. The background of the mounting ten- 
sion of approaching war is paralleled by the 
suspense of establishing proof of ‘Tod’s 
identity. Although this is not one of the 
author’s best books, it is a well-told story of 
young people in the early days of our country. 
(Junior High and older.) 





From A Gallery of Children 


Famous PIONEERS FOR YOUNG PrEopLe. By 
Ramon P. Coffman and Nathan G. Good- 
man. A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.00. 

Latest addition to the Barnes Biographical 
Series for young people, this collection of the 
life stories of American pioneers makes good 
reading. Written in a simple, straightforward 
manner, these stories are informative and in- 
teresting. However, one could wish that the 
authors had concentrated on a few dramatic 
incidents in the life of each man and not tried 
to give quite as many facts. The authors are 
well-known juvenile writers; Mr. Coffman is 
the founder and editor of “Uncle Ray’s 
Corner,” famous newspaper feature for 
children. (Junior High and older.) 


By Mar- 
Wesley 


Justin Morcan Hap a Horse. 
guerite Henry. Illustrations by 
Dennis. Wilcox & Follett. $2.50. 
This is a delightful horse story with the 

flavor and background of early Vermont. 

Justin Morgan, school teacher and singing 

master, finally comes to own Little Bub, the 

colt that nobody wanted. The colt grows up 
to become one of the fastest horses in Ver- 
mont. His fame as a runner and as a log- 
puller grows. After the school teacher’s death, 
the horse, known now as Justin Morgan, is 
passed along to many different owners and be- 
comes the first in a long line of famous 
American horses. A heart-warming and hu- 


man story, beautifully illustrated, and charm- 
ingly presented. (Jniermediate.) 





A Gauusry or Cui~pren. A. A. Milne. 
Illustrated by A. H. Watson. David McKay 
Company. $1.00. 

Here are twelve of A. A. Milne’s charming 
stories for children, reissued in a compact new 
format. Children will enjoy these stories par- 
ticularly because they are about everyday ex- 
periences which they all have had. "The pen 
and ink drawings are whimsical and amusing. 
(Intermediate.) 


Tue Lirrte Rep Car. Esther K. Meeks. 
llustrated by Ernie King. Wilcox & Follett. 
1.00. 

Colorful and gay story of the first streetcar, 
“The Little Red Car’”’ which no one wanted to 
ride at first. But then something wonderful 
happened and the Little Red Car was no 
longer sad — for it now became a busy street- 
car that everyone loved to ride. (Pre-school 
and older.) 


Yu Lan, Fiyrne Boy or Curna. By Pearl S. 
Buck. Illustrations by George T. Harmon. 
The John Day Company. $1.50. 

Using her intimate knowledge of China to 
give an authentic background, Mrs. Buck has 
written a charming story about a little Chinese 
boy who lives on a farm and wants to know all 
about airplanes. He gets his ayia 4 to 
learn to fly when an American pi ot makes an 
emergency landing close to his home, and the 
American in turn learns a great deal about the 
warmth and sincerity of a Chinese family. 
This is a heart-warming tale of modern China, 
cleverly illustrated with black and white 
drawings. (Intermediate.) 


Ler’s Do Berrer. Written and illustrated by 

Munro Leaf. Lippincott. $1.50. 

Munro Leaf has again reduced to simple 
terms and pictures an important concept. 
This time he deals with the vital theme of how 
people can live together without fear and thus 
avoid war. The illustrations are drawn in 
cartoon-style, and the language is simplified 
so that even a very young child can under- 
stand it. The book ends on an optimistic 
note: “If we want this world to be a better 
place, we are the ones who can make it so.” 
(Intermediate.) 


Cats aND More Cats. Written and illus- 
trated by Diana Thorne and Connie Moran. 
Wilcox & Follett Company. $1.00. 

This is a gay and funny juvenile written by 
two authors who have had many previous suc- 
cesses. The heroine of the whimsical tale, 
Miss Buttonweezer, is much too tenderhearted 
to set a trap for the mice who were nibbling 
her bread and her cheese and her cake. So she 
brings home a yellow-and-black striped kit- 
ten, who chases away the mice. But soon the 
house is filled with cats and more cats. How 
Miss B. finally solves her dilemma makes a 
delightfully + Bema tale. (Intermediate.) 

















PLAYS 


For Special Occasions in February 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


February 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 


Tue Boy Ase (Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 

First Sorrow (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 

Sprinc Writ Come (Junior and Senior High). January, 1945 

Vistrors For Nancy Hanks (Junior and Senior High). January, 1945 
PRESIDENT LincoLn’s SHAWL Pn (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
His Hanp anp PEN (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue Lincoin Coat (For Intermediates). January, 1945 

PRESIDENT LINCcOLN’s CHILDREN (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
Earty AMErIcAN (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Lincotn: Hero UNuimirTep (Radio Play). January, 1945. 

Mr. Lincoin’s Grave (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 

Miss Longe.yHeEart (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
Comic VaLENTINE (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue VALENTINES’ Dance (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
Cuptp’s Post Orrice (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

A Kinpiy Heart (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Sr. VaLentrne’s Surprise (For Primary Grades). January, 1942 
VaLENTINE Antics (For Primary Grades). February, 1945 





February 22nd — Washington’s Birthday 

A Gu1pg ror GrorGE WasuHINncTon (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 
Frres aT VALLEY Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1943 

Tue [Ron QueEN or CorNnwWaALt (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
INcIDENT AT VALLEY Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
Scrise TO GENERAL WasHINGTON (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
Tae Wasutincrons Sieprr Here (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue Enp or THe Roap (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1945 

Frrst tn Peace (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 

Betsy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 

Martna Has A Viston (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

Ecuo or '76 (For Intermediates). January, 1942 





Additional plays for the holidays in February will also appear in the February, 
1946, issue. Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by 
subscribers for 10c each plus postage. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 





PLAYS, INC. * 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 
and suggestions for performing the plays 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 
and suggestions for performing the plays 
Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 


SPEECH FOR ALL 
A*brand-new book by Lyman Fort 
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